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Magneto Service at Central Battery Speed 


It is unnecessary to equip an exchange with a central battery switch- 
board to obtain operating speed. The Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard 
incorporates features that facilitate operating to a marked degree. 


Multiple answering jacks distribute the load among the several operat- 
ors, who can answer and complete any call coming in on the switchboard 
without passing cords or trunking to an adjacent position. 


Regardless of the type of manual equipment the human element enters 
into the service and for handling the trafhe created in exchanges of 1000 
lines or less the Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard adequately meets the 
requirements. 


More complicated equipment means increased overhead charges without 
the accompanying improvement in service that should be expected. Leich 
Magneto Multiple Switchboards handle traffic at a rate of speed that reduces 
operators’ hours to a minimum. 


Be sure to get details on Leich Magneto Multiple Service. Write today. 
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Although probably 
it will not get very 
far, telephone men 
will be interested to observe that the city 
of Seattle, Wash., is considering a plan 
The 


mayor, Edwin J. Brown, has submitted to 


to establish municipal telephones. 
the city council, the board of public works 
and the 


proposal that the municipality provide its 


citizens’ advisory committee a 
own telephone system and give the public 
service which, he hopefully says, would 
cost only a dollar a month—considerably 


half 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which now 


less than the rates of the Pacific 


serves that territory. 
x * * * 

Of course, nobody possessing a measure 
of accurate information or experience in 
the business will believe that adequate tele- 
phone service can be supplied a city like 
Seattle—population nearly 350,000—at an 
actual cost of only a dollar a month, but 
the proposition may be considered signifi- 
cant as showing the trend of some public 
thought during this political year. 

Less than two years ago Mayor Brown, 
the advocate of the dollar municipal tele- 
Phone, succeeded in having a five-cent 
fare established for Seattle’s municipal 
street He told the voters that a 


nicke! a ride was all that was necessary 
to give 


cars, 


efficient transportation and meet 
all expenses. 
months, 


It was tried for a few 
during which time the traction 
System lost so much money that it was 
estimated the deficit ran nearly $5,000 a 
day. 


Th i the 
Now : 


nickel fare was abolished. 


'€ Mayor is urging municipal tele- 


TELEPHONE SERVICE AND POLITICS 


phones at a dollar a month, and recom- 
mends that the city council appropriate 
$25,000 to investigate the feasibility of the 
scheme. 

* * *k * 

What started this bright idea was that 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
put into effect on August 1 an increased 
rate schedule for Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane, making the minimum monthly 
charge $2.75. 

To the unthinking section of the public 
the proposition of municipal telephones at 
a dollar a month may be attractive in 
comparison, but it is hard to believe that 
the hard-headed business men of Seattle 
will 


swallow Mayor Brown’s visionary 


scheme. Business men want adequate and 
efficient telephone service, and the cold 
facts and figures prove that a dollar rate 
cannot produce it. 
Even the dollar a month telephone in 
the rural districts has passed. 
‘-es @ 


Advocates of municipal operation of 
utilities are not usually worried over the 
financial results as are private companies 
which have to meet payrolls and pay a 
multitude of expenses as well as give satis- 
factory service—besides paying big taxes. 
Don’t forget the taxes! 

If there is a deficit in a municipal plant 
the political managers simply pass it on 
to the tax budget, and the tax-payers 
foot the bill. 


complained about service rates find that 


Eventually the citizens who 


political operation not only means no real 


reduction in rates, 
but a poorer grade 
of service. 

What the public chiefly aesires is good 
service, and the more enlightened people 
now realize*that the cheapest commodity 
in America today is its telephone service. 
And the good public relations of many 
companies demonstrate this. 

x * *k * 

On account of the political activity this 
seems to be a year for the public owner- 
ship fraternity to do considerable pranc- 
ing around. When Senator Couzens won 
in the Michigan primaries last week, the 
municipal ownership wing claimed a vic- 
tory for their doctrine because when 
Couzens was mayor of Detroit he led a 
fight for the city to take over and run 
the street car lines. 

As a matter of fact, the press reports 
in recent months show that an unusually 
large number of municipalities have trans- 
their electric, and other 


ferred water 


public utilities to private companies in 
order to get better and cheaper service. A 
movement was started some time ago in 


Zion City, IIL, 


telephone system, but no progress has been 


to establish a municipal 


made. 

European countries, after trying public 
ownership, are turning to private opera- 
tion. It is not believed that the United 
States will reverse that line of action at 
this time. 

* * - * 

A notable example of the formal dis- 
carding of government-owned and operated 
telephones is found in Spain, notice of 


which is given in the news columns of this 
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issue. After investigating various pro- 
jects submitted for a nation-wide tele- 
phone system, the Royal Commission has 
accepted the proposal offered by the Com- 
pania Telefonica Nacional de Espana for 
the construction, operation and develop- 
ment of a service throughout Spain. 
* 1 ok K 

The King of Spain promulgated the 
necessary decree, and the contract was 
formally signed August 29 whereby the 
company will take over the government 
lines and various privately-owned plants 
and give Spain a system modeled on the 
lines of American telephone systems. 

The company begins operations with 
63,000 stations, representing 75 per cent 
of all the telephones in Spain, and over 
90 per cent of the long lines. 

Striking evidence of the impetus to 
business that will come from the increased 
efficiency of private operation is found in 


the statement that a 500 per cent gain in 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


California, Santa Monica, Athletic 
Club, September 25 and 26. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 








telephone stations is confidently expected 
within the next ten years. 


* * * * 


What is a telephone? According to the 
precise wording of the dictionary it is, 
“an instrument for reproducing sound at a 
distant point, by the transmission of im- 
pulses over a conducting cord or wire, 
especially by electricity.” 

That definition doesn’t tell half of it, in 
the opinion of the Nebraska Committee on 


Public Utility Information, a September 
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bulletin of which gives some space to ‘he 


value of the telephone. It says: 


“While that conception may suffice {or 


the academically inclined, it means a lot 
more to the millions of telephone users in 
America. 

“To the merchant it means profit. Many 
stores do the bulk of their business over 
the telephone. To the professional man it 
Without 
it, the doctor, for instance, would find 


means things without number. 


himself so isolated from his clientele that 
his practice would be virtually confined to 
those in his immediate neighborhood. To 
the newspaper man a telephone signties a 
means of getting a ‘scoop’ into the news- 
room of his paper. To the housewife 
the telephone means saving steps innumer- 
able and time beyond computation.” 
There is material in the foregoing para- 
graph for an effective advertisement of 
telephone service that operating companies 


could use with profit. 


Studies in Automatic Telephony 


Features of Automatic Telephony and Comparison of Steps in Handling Calls 
on Manual Board With Operations in Automatic Switching System — Paper 
Awarded Third Prize in Plant Division of ‘‘Telephony’s’’ Article Contest 


When Almon B. Strowger, the inventor 
of the automatic, entered the telephone 
office one morning away back in 1888, he 
was prompted by a desire to find out if a 
telephone connection could be made by 
machinery instead of an operator. The 
idea conceived by Mr. Strowger, as he 
watched the operator at work, resulted in 
the construction of the automatic switch 
that is used in the step-by-step automatic 
offices of today. 

Instead of being entirely different, the 
automatic switchboard functions very much 
like the manual; so much so that it is 
possible to compare the many operations 
of handling calls on the two types of 
boards. Comparisons of this kind are 
helpful to the student who already has 
a knowledge of manual methods, and who 
desires to apply that knowledge in master- 
ing the art of automatic telephony. 

Before pointing out the features that 
are similar, it is necessary to show the 
extent of the studies involved. 

Automatic telephony may be divided into 
three divisions, each so distinct from the 
others that one can be mastered with but 
little knowledge of the other two. This 
happens in the manufacture and opera- 
tion of the equipment, as will be seen in 
the explanation given here. 

The first division consists of a knowl- 


By James E. Mooney, 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 














“The Automatic Switchboard Functions 
Very Much Like the Manual,” Says 
Mr. Mooney—and He Shows 
the Similarities. 


edge of the numbering system, path of 
trunks, location of trunks to other offices, 
if any, and special codes. 

Executives of the telephone company, 


commercial men, associated traffic work- 
ers usually familiarize themselves to some 
extent on this branch, and it serves their 
purpose, for it gives them an insight into 
the general working of the exchange. The 
routine clerks also must be familiar with 
this branch to enable them to carry on the 
work of testing, tracing calls, and super- 
vision. This class of workers, as a rule, 
finds little time to devote to circuits and 
adjustments. 

The circuits and wiring of the switches, 
as a branch, are special to the workers in 
the factory where the equipment is made 
up. For production purposes the wiring 
of the equipment is handled by a separate 
group of workers, who as a rule do not 
have access to a telephone office, and, 
hence, can have little conception of the 
method of connection between the different 
types of automatic switchboard equipment 
when it is shipped to its destination. 

The mechanical adjustments form still 
another division, and this is probably the 
one requiring the most study and practice. 
Every part of the equipment has ee 
studied and the most suitable standard 
for its particular part adopted. 

These adjustments are furnished the 
worker in the factory for assembli and 
inspection purposes, and as a rest the 
equipment arrives at its destinati rop- 
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erly adjusted and seldom requires more 
than a slight inspection to see that the 
adjustments have not changed, due to 
transportation and atmospheric conditions. 
The force that becomes so familiar with 
the adjustments and specializes in this 
dass of work, like the circuit workers, 
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the purpose of opening and closing the line 
for impulsing, marks the chief distinction 
between the automatic and manual tele- 
phone. The transmission features are the 
same and neither one is limited to any 
particular method of ringing. 

Line requirements on the automatic do 
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Fig. 1. 


Relative Operations and Points of Progress 


in Automatic and Manual Tele- 


phone Connections. 


seldom has the opportunity to study the 
operation of the equipment as a whole. 

The following information is related to 
the items in the first division. 

In order to show the movements re- 
quired to build up connections on both 
systems, Fig. 1 has been prepared, indi- 
cating the relative operations and points 
of progress. 

For comparative purposes, the manual 
multi-office call, including the tandem “B” 
Positions, is best suited to point out the 
operations and purposes of the equipment 
used on both systems. The local manual 
call is also shown, although it does not in- 
clude an operation similar to that of the 
Second selector on the automatic system. 

It may be said here that the number of 
types of automatic switches does not differ 
on multi-office and single-office exchanges, 
as this feature depends on digits required 
to suit a fixed capacity. The types required 
are as follows: 


100-linc capacity—T wo digits—Connectors. 

1,000-line capacity—Three digits — First 
selector and connector. 

10,000-line capacity—Four digits — First 
selector, second selector and connector. 

100,000-line capacity—Five digits—First 
selecior, second selector, third selector 
and connector. 





1,000,00-tine capacity—Six digits—First 
selector, second selector, third selector, 
fourth selector and connector. 

Repeaters are used on trunks between 
offices due to the increased resistance of 
trunk circuits between switches. As they 
are not required on intra-office calls, they 
are not included in the accompanying dia- 
gtams. 

Th 


€ dial at the substation, which serves 


not exceed those for the manual, although 
an opinion to the contrary is sometimes 
held, due to the fact that with the aid of 
the operator leaky lines may be plugged 
up and later on service restored more 
easily than on the automatic. This, how- 
ever, as experience has shown, does not 
justify anything other than the best grade 
of line insulation obtainable for either 
system, if satisfactory service is to be 
expected. 

On modern installations, protection and 
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room equipment in a manual office are 
found serving the same purpose in the 
automatic office, even if mounted in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

As shown in Fig. 1-A, the line switch in 
an automatic office, consisting of 
relay, bridge cut-off relay, also a mechan- 
ism for selecting an idle first selector, is 
equivalent to the line relay, answering 
jack and lamp shown below in the same 
figure. 

If you have an automatic telephone you 
may by removing the receiver operate the 
line and bridge cut-off relay; and without 
further movement 


a line 


first 
the 


select one of ten 


selectors reserved for yourself and 
other 99 subscribers in your group. 

Or you may with a manual telephone 
by removing the receiver operate a line 
relay, also flash the line lamp; and when 
the operator has inserted an answering 
plug in your jack, you are connected to 
one of 10 or 15 cord circuits reserved for 
yourself and the other 99 subscribers in 
your group. The number of lines and 
cord circuits used here are an approxima- 
tion, as the grouping in a particular case 
is governed by the number of calls. 

It will be noted that in point of progress 
a first selector, is the equivalent of a pair 
of cords on an “A” operator’s position as 
shown on Fig. 1-B. 

Assuming that we have an office that is 
over 1,000 lines, and under 10,000 lines, 
three types of switches operated by four 
turns of the dial will be 
complete a connection. 

The first selector, which is reached by 
removing the receiver at the telephone, 
and which is operated on the first turn of 
the dial; the second selector, which is 
operated on the second turn of the dial; 


necessary to 








The conversion, in recent years, of 
the operation of telephone plants to an 
automatic switching basis has made it 
necessary for many telephone men to 
familiarize themselves with this method 
of switching calls. Other telephone 
men, very naturally, are interested in 
learning the principles involved. 

In his article, “Studying Automatic 
Telephony” Mr. Mooney presents com- 
parisons with the manual system so that 
anyone familiar with manual operation 
can readily grasp the fundamental prin- 
ciples of automatic operation. 

Mr. Mooney’s first experience in the 
telephone business was with the auto- 
matic exchange of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., as 
chief switchboard man. In 1909 he was 


promoted to superintendent of equip- 
ment. After serving in this capacity 
until 1915 he became a member of the 
operating department of the Automatic 
Electric Co., of Chicago. 

Following the conversion to auto- 
matic of the Indianapolis, Ind., plant of 
the Indianapols Telephone Co., Mr. 
Mooney was appointed superintendent 
of equipment. He continued to serve 
the company in this capacity until the 
merger of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co. with the Central Union Telephone 
Co. in 1920. Since then he has served 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., the 
successor of the Central Union, in vari- 
ous capacities and is at the present 
time engaged in equipment engineering 
work in indianapolis. 








distributing frame equipments are the 
same, and we pass well into the automatic 
equipment before reaching the parts that 
differ from the manual in their functions. 

The line relays and cut-off relays that 
make up a large portion of the terminal 


and the connector, the last in the train, 
which responds in vertical and rotary 
movement to the third and fourth dial 
turns. 

The first selector is a ten-point switch 
—that is, the subscriber may on one turn 
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of the dial raise the line wipers to any 
one of the ten levels, and the selector 
without further control of the dial auto- 
matically rotates and selects an idle trunk 
on this level. 

At the distant end of the trunk is a 
second selector permanently associated 
with this trunk, which is now a part of 
the train held and controlled by the sub- 
station switch-hook. 

The second selector is of the same de- 
sign as the first selector, and its operation 
is the same as just described, except that 
the trunk selected is wired to a connector. 

It will be noted that of the three 
switches used, the last one is called a con- 
nector. This name was probably applied 
because it actually connects with the de- 
sired line, and is a _ 100-point switch, 
whereas the selectors serve the purpose of 
building up the connection by selecting one 
of ten thousands or one of ten hundreds 
as the case may be. 


The connector-switch wipers are raised 
in response to the third turn of the dial 
in a similar manner to that of a first se- 
lector, but the rotary movement is not 
trunk-hunting. The wipers under control 
of the dial on its last turn advance to the 
contacts of the desired line. 

There is a close similarity between the 
100 lines in a connector bank, and the 100 
‘lines in the multiple in front of an opera- 
tor, as may be seen by referring to Fig. 
1-E. (See cut 6n preceding page.) 
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When the connector 
wipers stop on the line want- 
ed, the call has reached the 
same point in progress as 
when an operator inserts a 
plug in the multiple jack. 

In both cases the line is 
tested before it is seized, and 
on modern switchboards of 
the jack - per - station type, 
both the connector and cord 
circuits are arranged to fur- 
nish generator ringing cur- 
rent until the called party 
removes the receiver from 
the hook. This movement, 
which stops the ringing and 
causes battery to flow to the 
transmitter, is indicated in 
Fig. 1-E. 

The battery current fur- 
nished the transmitter of the 
calling party on both sys- 
tems also serves another pur- 
pose. The relays through 
which this battery current 
flows are wired to control 
the supervisory lamp for the 
operator; or in the case of 
automatic, they hold the 
switches that are used in 
setting-up the connection as 
shown in Fig. 1-D. 


A OPERATOR POSITIONS IN ORIGINATING OFFICE 
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An automatic subscriber 
can picture all three switches 
dropping back to normal 
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OFFICE %/ 


with the downward move- 
ment of the _ switch- 
hook, leaving the line 
ready for other connec- 
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tions. The release of the 
manual connection de- 
pends largely upon the 
operator observing the 
disconnection signal. 





For the purpose of ex- 
plaining the trunking 
scheme of the automatic 
multi - office exchange, 
shown in Fig. 2, a similar 
trunking scheme for a 
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manual multi-office using 
the tandem “B” boards is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The first selector 
groups are equivalent to 
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SOMOS 2000-3999 
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MVLTIPLEO WITH THE ABOVE TRUNKS OR WED 
TOAMODITIONML SECOND SELECTOR GROUPS 
ASCOROING TO TRAFFIC REQUIREMENTS 


~~ 
400/7/ONAL FURST SELECTOR GROUPS MAY BE 





the “A” positions in the 
originating manual offices. 
The second selector 
groups are equivalent to 
the tandem “B” positions 
in the connecting offices, 
and the connectors are 
equivalent to the “B” 
positions in the terminat- 
ing manual office. 

For comparative pur- 
poses the same number- 
ing scheme is used on 


COWNET TOR 
BORIS £000: F992 


CONNECTOR GROUPS 


BOAROS S000-5 999 








Fig. 2. 


Trunking Scheme of Step-by-Step Automatic Board. 


both systems. 


Fig..3. Manual Trunking Scheme Arranged Similarly to 


the Step-by-Step Automatic. 

The foregoing is arranged to point out 
the more important features of the work 
listed in the first division. No attempt 
has been made to cover the special features 
employed in both systems. 

As has been stated the second and third 
divisions cover circuits and adjustments. 
For maintenance purposes, these apply 
principally to the workers who are con- 
stantly coming in contact with the appa- 
ratus, and who must have a_ thorough 
knowledge of everything that pertains to 
proper switchboard operation. 

The manual worker, who is well versed 
in switchboard circuits, can easily apply 
his knowledge to the automatic circuits, 
and in the matter of ability to master ad- 
justments he should be fully qualified. 
However, it is improbable that the adjust- 
ments could be learned without coming 
into actual contact with the equipment. 


New York Up-State Association to 
Hold Meeting in Oneonta. 

A district telephone meeting and traffic 
conference will be held in the Elk’s Club 
rooms, Oneonta, N. Y., on September 23, 
by the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York. Oneonta can be easily reached 
by all telephone men from-the counties 
of Schoharie, Green, Delaware, Broome, 
Chenango, Madison and Otsego. 

Every telephone company within the dis- 
trict is urged to send representatives t: the 
meeting. 
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Association Stories—California 


Here Is Presented the Twelfth in a Series of Interesting Articles Concerning 
the History, Development and Present Activities of the State Telephone 
Associations—Together They Tell a Story of Wonderful Accomplishments 


By Ernest Irwin, 


Secretary, California Independent Telephone Association. 


“The land of gold.” That is undoubted- 
ly the first thought which comes to your 
mind when California is mentioned. ‘“Cali- 
fornia, the land of gold.” Or, perhaps— 
and this will happen if you are one of 
the younger generation—the thought sug- 
gested by the name of the great state in 
the Pacific southwest is one of orange 
orchards loaded with their golden fruit 
(though you may have only a hazy idea of 
just what an orange looks like) with 
snow-clad mountains in the distance. 

Possibly it is our great cities which come 
to your mind: San Francisco, the soft- 
sounding Spanish name for the city of 


Saint Francis, the great city by the Golden . 


Gate and Los Angeles, La Pueblo de 
Neustra Sonora la Reina de los Angeles, 
the village of Our Lady, the Queen of 
the Angels, once a sleepy Mexican and 
Indian village, now a cosmopolitan city 
of over a million people, one of the larg- 
est cities in the United States. 

But California of today is a large em- 
pire of business. The hustling throngs no 
longer have leisure to follow the custom 
of their predecessors and indulge in their 
daily siesta: nor can they follow the other 
custom of countries of Spanish origin, 
and put off all business till “mafiana” (to- 
morrow). In a land where the sun shines 
350 days in the year Nature provides no 
excuse for cessation of activities, and the 
keen, cosmopolitan population is ever alert 
for means of furthering its business in- 
terests, and its social and educational op- 
portunities; so that no place is left for 
the dreamer unless he has, of himself, 
energy and initiative necessary to enable 
him to make his dreams come true. 

The dawn of the 20th century saw the 
telephone communications of the state 
Practically entirely in the hands of the Sun- 
set Telephone & Telegraph Co. There were 


a few local telephone systems, far apart 
from one another, of which the most 
notabi:, in the southern part of the state, 
were the plant at Monrovia, which has 
since srown to be the present Monrovia 
Teleplione & Telegraph Co., and the plant 
at Bauning, which was absorbed by the 
Southwestern Home Telephone Co. 

The equipment used in Banning was of 
4amak long since passed out of existence, 
the tronsmitters of the telephones being 
of the ~agneto type, with three large mag- 
Nets behind the diaphragm, and weighing 
several pounds. No desk stands were used 
In con 


ction with this plant, or at least, 


none has ever been found in its relics, so 
it is supposed that a “portable stand” of 
such type was less portable than its name 
would indicate. 

In the year 1903 the Empire Construction 
Co. turned over to the Home Telephone 
Co. of Los Angeles, a complete telephone 
system, with manual common battery 
equipment and 8,000 subscribers. With 
this initial installation, the era of telephone 
competition was really begun. The Em- 

















Charles A. Rolfe, President of the Cali- 
fornia Association, Is a Dean of 
Independent Telephony. 
pire people promoted and constructed tele- 
phone plants in many other southern Cali- 

fornia towns. 

In other towns, notably Pomona, Co- 
vina, Monrovia, Whittier and Compton, 
telephone plants were built by local inter- 
ests, and soon a complete network of In- 
dependently-owned telephone lines were in 
competition with the older-established lines 
of the Bell system, and were branching 
out in an effort to cover with telephone 
service the territory in southern California. 

As a natural outcome of these activities 
the companies in the several cities, gen- 
erally locally-owned and operated, formed 
an association for mutual advancement and 
protection, and to cultivate closer relation- 
ships. The Southern California Independ- 
ent Telephone Association was formed in 
1904, and continued its existence until 1917, 
at which time its largest member, the 
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Los Angeles company, absorbed 
by the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co., at the time of the Los Angeles 
consolidation and the remaining com- 
panies, realizing that a new basis of opera- 
tions would have to be made, formed 
themselves into the Independent Telephone 
Association of Southern California. 
During these 14 years the Independent 
interests had not been inactive, however. 
In 1908, guided by the hand of Charles A. 
Rolfe, who had happened to visit southern 
California and had been asked to stay and 
assume charge of the situation, the South- 
western Home Telephone Co. had absorbed 
its competitor in its entire territory, thus 
eliminating competition and being able to 
demonstrate the fact that in the telephone 
industry alone a 


was 


single system is the 
proper procedure and much superior to 
dual service. 

Following the Southwestern’s lead, the 
other companies one by one had made ar- 
rangements for consolidations, in some of 
which the local company absorbed the Bell 
interests and in others the local company 
passed out of existence. The Los Angeles 
consolidation was one of the last to be ef- 
fected. 

The new association followed the cus- 
tom of its predecessor in the matter of 
meetings, holding a “get-together” meet- 
ing monthly for the purpose of discussing 
the problem of the most efficient way of 
serving the public, the most practical way 
of meeting the then rapidly increasing cost 
of operation, and for general interchange 
of ideas for the benefit and welfare of 
the industry and its patrons. Among the 
ideas thus brought forward was the mat- 
ter of the advisability of the association 
employing an efficient auditor and account- 
ant to supervise the accounting of the 
different companies, and, in the same way, 
employing an engineer who could aid in 
the supervision of construction and main- 
tenance of the various properties. 

Government operation and control, how- 
ever, stopped this line of activity for a 
time, as new problems, unforseen and of a 
peculiar nature offered themselves for so- 
lution. In such an emergency the associa- 
tion became particularly valuable. The 
good work done by the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association was given 
official recognition and the local associa- 
tion solicited actively for new members, 
in order that there might be united action 
on the part of all companies. 
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At this time also, through the enforce- 
ment by order of the Post Office depart- 
ment of uniform rules for the conduct of 
the telephone business, the advantage of 
working together with the officials of Bell 
company in all matters affecting the tele- 
phone industry in its public relations be- 
came apparent, and the benefit of their ex- 
perience and counsel has been used to ad- 
vantage several times since then, in mat- 
ters of general and mutual concern, 

The interest in association matters which 
was produced by federal control did not 
stop in southern California, but reached 
throughout the state. In the great central 
valleys of San Joaquin and Sacramento a 
number of local telephone utilities had 
grown up to render service in their respec- 
tive localities, but these utilities being in 
general, connecting companies of the Pa- 
cific company and having never been in 
competition with anyone, had not felt, be- 
fore this time, the need of association with 
like interests nor had they realized the 
benefits to be thus obtained. 

The first application for membership to 
be received from the northern part of the 
state was from the Lindsay Home Tele- 
phone Co., whose president, Charles But- 
ton, is an old telephone man from Michi- 
gan and more recently secretary of the 
Oregon Local Telephone Association. To 
accommodate Mr. Button and his northern 
neighbors, the scope of the association was 
enlarged and its name changed to the 
California Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 

Charles A. Rolfe was appointed by the 
Post Office department as district super- 
visor of telephones early in 1919, and im- 
mediately took up with the government 
those problems which seemed most to af- 
fect the companies in his district, co- 
operating with the association in every 
way possible. On several occasions Mr. 
Rolfe invited the association to meet with 
him for the discussion of toll rates, ser- 
vice establishment charges, rate problems 
and compensation. During this trying 
period association activities were piloted by 
A. Wardman, of Whittier, as association 
president. 

At the 1920 annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation the membership took up the con- 
sideration of wide expansion activities and 
the employment of a secretary who should 
devote his entire time to association work. 
Mr. Wardman, as president during the 
preceding year, had given much time and 
strength to the work, and on account of 
health and other business interests felt it 
necessary to refuse to allow his name 
to be used as candidate for re-election. 
D. S. Parker, of Pomona, manager of the 
Pomona Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Union was elected president, and the writer, 
also of Pomona, was appointed secretary, 
with the understanding that he devote his 
entire time to the work or to any special 
work desired by association members. 

The first work undertaken by the asso- 
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ciation under the new arrangement was 
the application to the California Railroad 
Commission for the continuance of the 
service establishment charges initiated dur- 
ing government control. This application 
was joined in by a number of association 
members, by the Pacific and Southern Cali- 
fornia Bell companies, and by several In- 
dependent companies not association mem- 
bers. The commission’s order granting, 
in general, the joint application of these 














Secretary Ernest Irwin Has Been in the 
Independent Telephone Business for 
More Than 20 Years. 
companies again demonstrated the value of 
united action. The commission made its 
order applicable to the entire telephone in- 

dustry in the state. 

In 1921, following the death of D. S. 
Parker, Charles A. Rolfe was elected presi- 
dent of the association. J. C. Kelsey was 
also appointed secretary, following the 
resignation of the writer. The associa- 
tion activities for the advancement of the 
situation of the members in general con- 
tinued under their supervision. 

The particular work accomplished at 
this time was the representation of the 
smaller telephone companies in connection 
with the California Railroad Commission’s 
General Order No. 64, covering rules for 
overhead line construction. Laws had been 
passed by the state legislatures of 1911 
and 1915 governing certain requirements 
in connection with line construction, and 
the duty of enforcing the provisions of 
these laws had been placed upon the com- 
mission, with power to modify the laws 
when it seemed it is judgment to be the 
proper procedure in connection with pub- 
lic welfare. 

The commission called into consultation 
representatives of the various electrical 
utilities as early as 1915, but work was so 
greatly retarded by the conditions brought 
about by the war that but little work was 
done until 1919, when the subject was 
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again taken up, and pursued to a « 
clusion. The committee held many mee 
ings and devoted a good deal of tim 
the study of construction requiremen 
While the association was not represente 
on this committee, its suggestions as ex- 
pressed through its secretary were given 
consideration and such modifications as 
seemed practical were made in accordance 
with his request. 

Following the resignation of Mr. Kelsey, 
Carl D. Rolfe, 


Southwestern 


superintendent of the 
Home Telephone Co. as- 
sumed the duties of secretary until Febru- 
ary, 1923, when the writer was again em- 
ployed. During that year the subject of 
minimum wages for operators as might 
be prescribed by the Industrial Welfare 
Commission of the state, occupied a prom- 
inent place in association discussions, as did 
a plan of financing for the sinaller com- 
panies. 

discussed. 


30th these matters are still being 


The association has, in general, the same 
From a 
small membership, whose main object was 


aims as all like organizations. 


to form social and semi-business gather- 
ings monthly for the discussion of the 
daily problems of the business it has be- 
come a large organization with a member- 
ship extending over two-thirds of the great 
state of California. 

Its members, especially the smaller ones, 
are urged to make use of its facilities for 
aid, information and advice, on every oc- 
casion and on every subject, to take its 
executive officers into their confidence in 
all their problems, and to let it help stan- 
dardize their service, their methods, and 
their practices, and by cooperation become 
more efficient in the economical conduct of 
their properties. 

Frequent meetings are helpful in further- 
ing this aim, and the secretary as part of 
his work gathers subject matter for dis- 
cussion at these gatherings and makes ar- 
rangements for the presence and _ partici- 
pation therein of others from outside the 
scope of the association membership. 

The jurisdiction over telephone utility 
matters of the California Railroad Com- 
mission is very comprehensive and far 
reaching, comprising supervision over capi- 
talization, accounting, rates, service, and 
valuations. In the intricacies of all these 
matters the small utility operator may 
often become confused, or perhaps even 
to be awed at the authority granted to the 
commission and neglect or postpone neces- 
sary action with regard to his require- 
ments. 

The association undertakes all matters in 
connection with commission regulation and 
supervision on behalf of its members. ac- 
tually aiding in the preparation of ap 
praisals, rate cases, applications for the 
issuance of securities, and in any other 
way in which assistance may be rendered 
In addition to this auditing service 1 
rendered to several members regularly, 
the company affected reimbursing t'° 45- 
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sociation for time thus spent. Much work 
in settling informal complaints, in offer- 
ing advice in commission matters, and like 
work, is taken up as part of association 
activities. 

The aim of the association is to further 
all its activities until they cover the entire 
state, and to arrange for: district meetings 
in various places during the coming year. 
It aims to conduct meetings for the in- 
struction of the heads of departments in 
the various companies, furnishing help in 
the understanding of construction require- 
ments, of operating practices, and of the 
ordinary duties of the bookkeeper and ac- 
countant. It aims at all times and in all 
ways to help its members in the further- 
ance of their individual and collective re- 
lations with the public, with one another, 
and with other utilities. 

In the conduct of its business the asso- 
ciation has drawn to itself a set of officers 
and officials whose combined experience 
and capabilities would be hard to duplicate. 
President Charles A. Rolfe, also president 
and general manager of the Southwestern 
Home Telephone Co., at Redlands, is one 
of the best known telephone men in the 
United States. Born in New York State 70 
years ago, when a young man he engaged in 
the newly-established business of trans- 
mitting speech over a wire, thus sustain- 
ing his claim as a dean of Independent tel- 
ephony, with 47 years’ experience. 

After many years in the East in the tele- 
phone and allied industries, as manufac- 
turer and operator, and as patentee of 
many useful inventions in the electrical 
field, he went to California in 1906 and 

















Vice-President Carl H. Lorbeer Is Gen- 
eral Vanager of the Pomona Valley 


lephone & Telegraph Union. 


Soon ' creafter became financially inter- 
ested the company of which he is now 
Presici Competition was the order of 
the day. and frequently cut-throat methods 
Were r-sorted to. 
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Mr. Rolfe realized that the old adage 
was wrong; that competition was not the 
life of trade, and that the main endeavor 
should be to serve the public in the best 
manner possible, rather than to engage in 
inter-industrial warfare. In pursuing this 
policy he bought the Bell interests, merged 
the two systems throughout the territory 
served by his company, and has since man- 
aged the property in such a way that his 
company’s name is always prominent where 
telephone service is discussed. 

Mr. Rolfe is a director of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
and a member of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association. He also served as 
a member of the Board of Awards of 
Liberal Arts of the Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition in San Francisco in 
1915, being the only telephone man on the 
board, and being associated with Professor 
Damon of Throop Institute of Technology. 

Carl H. Lorbeer, vice-president of the 
association is general manager of the Po- 
mona Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Union, having been appointed to that posi- 
tion on the death of D. S. Parker in 1921. 
Mr. Lorbeer is a native Californian, born 
in Pomona in 1884. While yet in college 
he associated himself with the company he 
now directs, as night operator and col- 
lector. In 1906, upon his graduation from 
Pomona College he was made assistant 
manager of the company, and was later put 
in direct charge of all plant and traffic 
work. 

In addition to his work of directing a 
plant of 7,000 subscribers, with five ex- 
changes, and his activities in connection 
with telephone association work, Mr. Lor- 
beer has for many years been interested in 
boys’ work, and spends much of his time 
in connection with the Boys’ Brigade of the 
Congregational church, of which he is a 
member. This organization is one of the 
oldest and most widely known boys’ organ- 
ization in the country. For 16 years it 
has had a very successful career with a 
limited membership of 60 boys. He is 
also a Rotarian, serving as chairman of the 
boys’ work committee. 

Mr. Lorbeer’s company has experienced 
a steady growth under his management, 
and has recently combined the operating 
of its five exchanges by handling its four 
smaller exchanges, with a combined sub- 
scribers’ list of over 2,000, from its Po- 
mona central office through the use of 
“remote control” automanual equipment. 


The writer has been identified with In- 
dependent telephony in California for over 
20 years. Coming to the state in 1902, 
he became troubleman for the Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Los Angeles the next year, 
and in 1904 went to work for the Pomona 
company as wire chief. In 1907 he moved 
to Redlands, where he was with the South- 
western Home Telephone Co. as wire chief 
and plant engineer from 1907 until 1918. 
During 1918 and 1919 he was engaged in 
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appraisal and similar work for various 
companies of the state, becoming secre- 
tary of the association in 1920. From Au- 
gust, 1921, until February, 1923, he was 
connected with the California Railroad 

















Treasurer P. R. Ferguson Devotes His 
Time to Accounting Problems of a 
Number of Industrial Companies. 
Commission in the telephone division of 

the engineering department. 

P. R. Ferguson, treasurer, became iden- 
tified with the telephone industry in 1903, 
as auditor for the Rocky Mountain Bell 
Telephone Co. with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, the company operating 
in the states of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Montana. In 1911 the company was 
consolidated with the Colorado Telephone 
Co., as the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with executive and operat- 
ing headquarters in Denver, Colo. Mr. 
Ferguson occupied the position as audi- 
tor of disbursements of the consolidated 
company until 1912, when he went to Cali- 
fornia, and was, for a short time, con- 
nected with the accounting department of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

On April 1, 1913, he became auditor and 
assistant secretary of a group of industrial 
companies, being more particularly inter- 
ested in the generation, transmission and 
distribution of electrical energy, and hav- 
ing also under his supervision a large arti- 
ficial ice industry, a railway, and a tele- 
phone company. He is still connected with 
these companies, devoting his entire time 
to the accounting problems of the various 
industries, giving especial attention to the 
affairs of the telephone company, the In- 
terstate Telegraph Co., of Bishop, of which 
he is auditor and director, as well as being 
auditor and assistant secretary of the 
various industries. 

The executive committee of the associa- 
tion consists of the president, the vice- 
president and the treasurer, and also six 
other members. Of these T. A. Gould, 
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president and general manager of the Re- 
dondo Home Telephone Co., has had many 
years’ experience in construction and oper- 
ation; F. H. Wright, once a Kellogg in- 
staller, has managed the property of the 
Home Telephone Co. of Covina for many 
years, and A. Wardman, secretary of the 
Whittier Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been in the busiriess as manager and 
construction man for over a quarter of 
a century. 

With these three are three others who 
have obtained their experience along com- 
mercial lines: F. H. Crosby, president of 
the Oxnard Home Telephone Co. and 
Santa Paula Home Telephone Co. and sec- 
retary of Colusa County Telephone Co., 
who guides the destinies of his companies 
from San Francisco; A. Terkel, once dis- 
trict commercial superintendent for the 
Pacific company in Fresno, now president 
of the Reedley Telephone Co., and C. F. 
Mason, once division commercial super- 
intendent of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s Southern Division, who is 
now general manager of the Santa Monica 
Bay Home Telephone Co. 

Such an executive committee can surely 
furnish advice on all telephone matters 
which should be considered worth while 
by any telephone man. 

The association’s present work is the 
formulation, ready for adoption, of a set of 
rules for the conduct of the telephone busi- 
ness, with particular regard to public re- 
lationships, and the recommendation of 
such a set of uniform rules to its mem- 
bers. It is also assisting all members in 
the filing of their rates and territorial 
maps, in compliance with the California 
Commission’s General Order No. 68. The 
subject of joint pole usage is also a live 
one at present, and will be discussed at 
the association’s next meeting to be held at 
Santa Monica on September 25 and 26, 
when members can combine business with 
pleasure by joining in the discussion of 
their problems and enjoying the cool 
breezes from the Pacific ocean, as the 
Athletic Club, where it is planned to hold 
the gathering, is on the beach. 


New England Bell Has Biggest 
Construction Program in 1924. 
Since the first of the current year the 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

has spent about $21,000,000 on construc- 

tion work. The company figures it rough- 
ly at $100,000 for every working day. 

In addition to this, $25,000 a day has gone 

into the upkeep of existing plant. 

For the full year the cost of new plant 
will probably reach $30,000,000, or the larg- 
est amount of construction work for any 
year in the company’s history. Last year 
equivalent expenditures totaled $28,330,000, 
which compares with $12,477,000 in 1917, 
the largest pre-war year. 

In the first six months of 1924 new 
central offices were established and in ad- 
dition 110 operating positions were added 
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to existing manual switchboards. In the 
same period there was an increase of more 
than 21,000 exchange circuits and more 
than 43,000 telephones. The company 
started the year with 1,088,062 owned and 
connecting stations. 


Spanish Telephone Systems Taken 
Over by Private Company. 

The royal commission of Spain, after 
carefully investigating various projects for 
nation-wide telephone service, accepted the 
proposal for the construction, operation 
and development of service throughout the 
country by the Compania Telefonica 
Nacional de Espana. The king promul- 
gated the decree and the contract was for- 
mally signed August 29. 

The Compania Nacional is a Spanish 
company organized by the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. in coopera- 
tion with leading Spanish banks. The presi- 
dent of the new company is Marques de 
Urquijo, head of the foremost bank in 
Spain. The other officers and the majority 
of the directors are Spanish bankers and 
business men. 

The personnel of the Compania Nacional 
was mobilized September 1 and steps taken 
for the immediate acquisition of various 
privately-owned systems and for the taking 
over of the government plant. The new 
company, through the acquisition of pri- 
vate and government properties will begin 
operating 63,000 telephones, or 70 per cent 
of the telephones in Spain and 90 per cent 
of the long distance lines. Plans have 
been adopted for intensive construction 
program, it being estimated that there will 
be a station gain of 500 per cent in the 
next 10 years. The program already ap- 
proved will give Spain a telephone system 
as modern as New York. 

The best improvements of telephone 
science in the United States will be adapted 
to the local conditions and requirements, 
and installed in the principal cities through- 
out the country. The International cor- 
poration will provide financial and tech- 
nical services to the Compania Nacional. 

Based on a cable dispatch from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner J. G. Burke, 
at Madrid, the U. S. Commerce Reports 
in a recent issue state: 

“American interests are participating in 
this company and are represented on the 
board of directors. A feature of the 
concession given the company is the pro- 


vision for several directors to be ap-~ 


pointed by the government with special au- 
thority regarding rates and other matters 
affecting public interest. 

Previous to the granting of this conces- 
sion the American interests participating 
in the new company had by outright pur- 
chase of stocks of existing telephone com- 
panies secured control of about 40,000 of 
the total 95,000 telephones in Spain. It 
also had purchased an interest in, or had 
options on, other systems comprising - 10,- 
000 more telephones. All of these hold- 
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ings have been transferred to the new 
Spanish company in exchange for stock. 

Rehabilitation work planned for the im- 
mediate future includes the installation of 
automatic exchanges and underground 
cable systems in 17 principal cities, and the 
betterment of the existing toll service. 

The Americari interests will assume 
technical direction of the company and of 
purchases of equipment and material, al- 
though the new company has agreed to 
make purchases in Spain unless foreign 
materials can be obtained 10 per cent 
cheaper.” 


Greece Abandons Its Political Con- 
trol of Telephones. 

The telephone system of Greece, which 
has hitherto been operated under govern- 
ment ownership, is being turned over to 
private enterprise. Arrangements have 
been completed, according to an Athens dis- 
patch, “for a 66 years’ concession by the 
Greek government to a British group for 
an up-to-date telephone installation 
throughout Greece.” 

In abandoning government ownership of 
its telephone system, Greece is following 
the example of Spain, Italy and Poland. 

The Italian government is now consider- 
ing bids from private companies for its 
government-owned lines, and the Polish 
government, more than a year ago, turned 
over its telephone services in several cities 
to a corporation in which it retained only 
a minority interest. Spain has just ac- 
cepted a proposal from a privately-owned 
company to take over the government's 
system. 


Arrangements Under Way for Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago. 
This week notices of the annual con- 

vention of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association were sent to mem- 
ber companies and invitations were ex- 
tended to non-members to attend. Re- 
duced rates will be allowed by all of the 
railroads, a _ certificate being obtained 
when the ticket to Chicago is purchased 
and‘the reduction allowed on the return 
trip. 

The convention will be held at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, October 21-24. The ex- 
hibit space has practically all been taken, 
an indication that this important part of 
the ‘convention will be more diverse and 
attractive than ever. : 


Iowa Association to Hold Four 
District Meetings. 

The Iowa Independent Telephone Ass0- 
ciation is making arrangements to hold 
four district meetings during the ensuing 
week, according to an announcement by 
Secretary Chas. C. Deering. They are 
scheduled as follows: Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 23, at Woodbine; Wednesday, the 
24th, at LeMars; Thursday, the 25th, a 
Hartley; and Friday, the 26th, a‘ Fort 
Dodge. 
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Service Problems; Their Solution 


Interesting and Helpful Discussions of Many of the Problems Involved in 
Furnishing Telephone Service Contained in Papers Presented at District 
Meetings of Telephone Division of the Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Traffic and Commercial Problems. 
By Mrs. Lula Shaw Grimes, Treasurer, 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Telephone Co. 


The traffic and commercial departments, 
as well as every other department of the 
telephone company, should work in har- 
mony. Employes in the traffic department 
are dependent on those in the commercial 
department and vice versa, the commercial 
department is dependent on the traffic de- 
partment. One cannot operate without the 
aid of the other. 

Those in the traffic department should 
do their very utmost to give the best serv- 
ice possible, because of the fact that no 
one likes to pay for anything when he has 
not secured value received. 

Courtesy and politeness should be prac- 
ticed by employes of telephone companies. 
These qualities are very essential toward 
gaining the friendship and goodwill of 
patrons of the company. 

The traffic department should serve with 
the “voice that wins” and the commercial 
department should meet the public face to 
face with a smile. 

Success in the telephone business as well 
as elsewhere depends upon living and let- 
ting others live, upon giving the best we 
have in our service of the public. 

We should be always ready to enlighten 
and educate our patrons as to our prob- 
lems and to maintain peaceful relations 
with them, reaping only such profits as are 
reasonable and fair and which are com- 
mensurate with the class of service we 
are giving. 


Courtesy and Co-operation. 


By Miss Ethel Wells, Chief Operator, 
Wynona Telephone Exchange, 
Wynona, Okla. 


Working for the subscriber and the 
company are two of the main factors with 
Which a telephone operator of today must 
acquaint herself, after she has been given 
a place in the ranks. 

There are all kinds of telephone service 
today. Some service is good, some me- 
dium or fair, but the kind of service you 
all want to give is far better than good. 
We will term it “A-1.” What is more 
Pleasing to hear a telephone user say 
“That is A-1 service.” 

Each patron who has a telephone in- 
Stalled in his home or place of business is 
Mvesting money with the company and is 
€xpectin: something in return. This must 
Come to «il in the form of service. They 


have the ight to expect it and expect the 
kind that is A-1. 





Would it not be a worthwhile goal for 
every repair clerk, supervisor, operator 
and all employes to help create “a service- 
satisfied subscriber,” and to so conduct his 
or her end of the interview that the sub- 
scriber would be a friend, her friend and 
a friend of the company? 

A liberal use of the words and phrases, 
“Thank you,” “Please,” “Yes, sir,” “I am 
sorry,” etc., often adds materially to the 
good impression left with a subscriber. 
These and similar expressions are the 
little courtesy phrases which costs so little 
and mean so much. Courtesy, our bigges! 
asset, costs us nothing and pays the big- 
gest dividend. 

Here, then, is where the operator, the 
intermediate executive of the company, 
takes upon herself to perform the duty of 
her office. Isn’t it a wonderful part that 
she plays in the selling of service? I won- 
der what is the ordinary telephone user’s 
idea of a telephone operator? Is she a 
slow, cranky, impudent sort of a “Miss,” 
or is she a pleasant “always ready to lend 
a willing hand” kind? Let us always hope 
it to be the latter. 

Courtesy must be displayed in every line 
of business we may enter. Especially in 
telephone work, it must receive careful 
attention. A pleasing personality and cour- 
tesy, we may say, go linked hand in hand. 
An operator who is not courteous will not 
hold a position long because she, being a 
direct representative of the company and 
meeting its patrons hundreds of times 
daily, must serve them satisfactorily or 
the company’s service will be weakened 
and the outcome will be a loss of patrons. 
Let’s keep the “curt” out of “courtesy” i 
the telephone business. 


Cooperation is next in line. One girl 
must cooperate with the other and also 
with each patron as an individual. In 
order to do this she must be efficient. 
Every detail in which she can help must 
be quickly taken care of. When a neigh- 
boring operator has more than she can 
handle, speed up and help her. 

Cooperation with the subscriber may be 
obtained by goodwill. Let a pleasant spirit 
guide us in each task. Do not lose your 
temper, for we all have one, but keep 
smiling. 

One must cooperate with the company 
also. Wrong routing, not clearing lines, 
or holding a line when not necessary 
often times means loss of revenue. This 
may be prevented by more careful atten- 
tion to our work and by cooperation with 
one another, thereby working in behalf of 
our employers, “the company.” 
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Let us use every effort possible to make 
each patron feel he is receiving full value 
for his money invested. Let “forward” be 
our watchword. Never slacken in any 
duty, but be up and going for the benefit 
of each telephone patron, the company 
and ourselves. 


Telephone Cooperation. 
By J. P. Gibson, Manager, Western Tele- 
phone Co., Elmore, Okla. 

The business men of this age find them- 
selves encircled by, and entangled with, 
the greatest and most complex problems 
that civilization has ever had to meet. 
Society as it exists today is making great 
and strenuous demands upon all business 
men, and especially is this true with re- 
spect to the public utility people. 

There is but one remedy. Our policies 
in dealing with the public must be based 
upon equity and the more publicity of 
them, the better results obtained. The 
theory and practice during the first half 
of the last century of “To hell with the 
public” is now regarded as wrong and this 
generation of business men is fast rele- 
gating it to the scrap heap. 

There was a time when our forefathers, 
as their country developed and became 
crowded, moved toward the setting of the 
sun to find broader fields and virgin soil 
and newer opportunities. That no longer 
is true. We must counteract the lack of 
those opportunities with well-organized 
business policies; efficiency at all times 
being the watchword. 

Cooperation is just as essential among 
us as it was when the father called his 
seven sons to his bedside and gave that 
famous demonstration of unity which re- 
sulted in strength; a division which would 
result in weakness and defeat 
concerned. 


to all 


Need for Tolerance. 


We can cooperate, if we but work and 
think right. There will, of course, be 
division among us, but we must be chari- 
table toward others’ views and consider- 
ate of their opinions, even though they be 
wrong. In doing so we will find plenty of 
opportunity to expand and. grow in our 
business and in our lives. There is_ so 
much good in all of us, so much good in 
the worst of us, that it is shameful for 
any of us to hate each other. 

To the little business man, especially, I 
want to say that if he will go to the 
larger business man with his differences, 
he many times will find relief and hope; 
whereas if he skulks in his tent, and criti- 
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cizes and harbors hatred, there can be no 
cooperation and he will be the loser. 

I have yet to find a single instance in my 
own experience with the larger business 
men, when it seemed they would run over 
me ruthlessly, where, if I appealed to them 
upon a basis of justice and equity, the 
trouble has not been settled amicably and 
a satisfactory solution found; and that 
applies especially to the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. So, under the changing 
condition, while our viewpoint may not 
always be approved and recognized, there 
is plenty of opportunity in all lines today 
for the efficient and worthy manager and 
employe. 

The greatest danger that confronts us 
is that of radical and unjust legislation 
which always is the result of an unin- 
formed public. I could name a number 
of instances in support of this, but it is 
useless at this time. 

We owe our fellowman and our nation 
our best consideration at all times, and 
the furtherance of that policy is the only 
hope of this nation. The history of ancient 
governments teaches us the pitfalls that 
beset the travels of men. We in this 
nation have corrected many of them. 

Rome, in her splendor, Egypt, in the 
zenith of her rule, and Macedonia, in the 
travel of time, all neglected certain funda- 
mentals which led to disintegration and 
ultimately to their fall. And while you 
and I love the democratic form of govern- 
ment and believe it to be the best, for less 
than 2 per cent of the time man has had 
governments, has it been his policy. So 
we are really on trial, and have not proven 
our case sufficiently to make us secure 
against man’s action and selfishness, and 
the desire for conquest upon the part of 
those who do not agree with us. 


Financially, conditions here are not as 
stable as we would like to have them. It 
is well known among students of men that 
history repeats itself. It was 25 years 
after the Civil War before we _ re- 
covered from that great conflict. Europe 
today is struggling with her problems, 
piling up her paper currency, and until 
some Napoleon of finance arises from 
Europe’s ranks or from ours and points 
the way to a more stable condition, we 
need not expect stability on the Western 
Hemisphere, for Europe is the consumer 
of our surplus, and has ever been, and 
these conditions cannot be ignored by us. 


I would like to paint a prettier picture, 
but conditions as they exist today call for 
the best that is in every one of us. The 
fervent prayer of a noted man who said. 
“God give us men and women” is appro- 
priate to our situation. That we are our 
brother’s keeper is a divine plan which 
we cannot ignore; nothing is truer than 
that in this life we reap just what we sow. 

If we sow the seed of cooperation and 
good will, we will be blessed in our lives 
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and in our business; if we ignore that 
divine law, we will be punished, and de- 
serve to be. 


Adequate Legislation a Soluticn to 
Many Problems. 

By R. E. Sullivan, Manager, Grant County 

Rural Telephone Co., Pond Creek, Okla. 


In the course of our business of render- 
ing service to the public for hire, there 
are certain problems which we in common 
are seeking to solve, and which we, in the 
main, can solve through the securing of 
adequate legislation. 

The preamble of our federal constitu- 
tion declares, among other things, that the 
Constitution is established to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. Liberty is not secured unless 
we and each of us share in the equal pro- 
tection of the laws: 

The rights of corporations and_ indi- 
viduals engaged in the business of public 
service are not given the protection guar- 
anteed by the Constitution: when they, on 
the one hand, are hampered by radical 
legislation and, on the other, either ig- 
nored or forgotten when legislation is 
enacted for the popular welfare. 

In a certain portion of the press of the 
country there is always more or less 
derogatory reference to corporations tak- 
ing part in politics. I can see no reason 
why corporations, especially those engaged 
in the public service, in their endeavor to 
render the maximum amount of service at 
all times, and to secure a fair deal from 
those in authority and from individuals, 
should not strive to the end that upright 
and honest men, those willing that justice 
be done to one and all, be designated for 
legislative and other positions of public 
trust. 

Good Work of the Commission. 

In Oklahoma we are so far fortunate in 
having as our supervisors the corporation 
commission, against which body we have 
no cause to complain, as we have found 
that they fully understand our problems 
and our needs, and are always willing to 
cooperate with us and help us in every 
way, as long as they feel that we are try- 
ing to do the right thing by the public. 

Of late years there has been a movement 
on foot to do away with the commission, 
or to limit its powers by the enactment of 
general corporate or utility legislation. 
This movement should be vigorously com- 
batted, for no general legislation can take 
the place of orders and regulations of this 
commission which are designed to fit the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

There is need, however, of legislation 
advantageous to telephone people in vari- 
ous instances. To cite a few: Section five 
of house bill 205, approved March 29, 1917, 
provides that it is unlawful in building or 
repairing a telephone line to cut down, 
trim, or disturb any shade tree in any 
public road, street or highway without 
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first obtaining the consent of the abui:ing 
property owner to do so. 

This at least creates a hardship on the 
smaller telephone company, which is usu- 
ally unable to go to the expense of using 
underground cable; and the section should 
be either repealed or modified, or the miat- 
ter of trimming such trees should be 
placed within the jurisdiction of the cor- 
poration commission. 

There is no law, at present, which ade- 
quately seeks to prevent and penalize the 
use of profane or indecent language ove: 
the telephone, or false representation a; 
to identity of the person talking over the 
telephone, or where a party secures service 
with the intention of not paying for it, 
which intention is not disclosed until the 
service has been rendered. 

As I already stated many of our prob- 
lems are such as can be solved by ade- 
quate legislation, and I believe that these 
matters should be given consideration, and 
an effort made to secure the reforms men- 
tioned and thwart all unwise legislation. 


Public Relations from the Opera- 
tor’s Standpoint. 
By Mrs. Ruth Yuna, Chief Operator, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
McAlester, Okla. 


McAlester holds a unique place in the 
telephone business in Oklahoma. As a 
toll center, its tributaries extend from 
Poteau on the east, to Calvin on the west. 
and from Eufala on the north to Kiowa 
on the south. We serve a total of 25 
tributaries from which originate about 
one-half of our toll calls. 

Of our 25 tributaries, 22 of them are 
owned by connecting companies, and but 
three of them are owned by our company 
You can, therefore, appreciate how im- 
portant we consider this business of our 
tributaries and the service we render them 

Our job is not judged by the service we 
give to our McAlester subscribers, but by 
that which is given by us as a toll center. 
This means that there is no difference 
between a McAlester subscriber and 4 
subscriber at a tributary office. We must 
please both if our service is satisfactory. 
When we realize that, by giving good 
service to our subscribers at tributary 
offices, we are satisfying about one-half 
of our patrons, you can understand how 
anxious we are to please them. 

The operator at the tributary office and 
the operator at the toll center have a com 
mon interest in every call that originates 
at a tributary office. Suppose, ior & 
ample, that a Poteau subscriber places 3 
call for Muskogee. To give satisfactory 
service on the call, the Poteau operato 
must not only perform her duties prope™ 
ly and courteously, but she must rely 
full and hearty cooperation by the oper 
tion at McAlester. 

In a like manner, this call fron 
means just as much to the 


Poteat 
A lester 
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operator as a call originating at McAles- 
ter; even if she performs her duties prop- 
erly, and makes every effort within her 
power to give satisfactory service, her 
efforts count for nothing unless she secures 
proper cooperation at Poteau. 


If we can all realize that we are all 
striving for the same thing—satisfactory 
service to our subscribers—and if we can 
realize that our interests are mutual, we 
can make our 
quality. 

Meetings such as this offer a fine oppor- 
tunity for us to get together and talk 
things over. Each of us has her prob- 
lems, and there is no better way to settle 
them than to meet together as we are to- 
day, discuss them, and find a proper solu- 
tion for them. These meetings also help 
us to get better acquainted with each 
other. After you know folks it is much 
easier to understand their problems and 
their viewpoint. 


service of outstanding 


Sometimes relations between offices be- 
come strained where the chief operators 
are unacquainted with each other, and 
they hesitate to discuss their troubles. As 
a result, an unsatisfactory condition is 
allowed to continue until there is wide- 
spread friction, and serious complaints 
result. How much better it would be if 
there was a mutual understanding between 
offices, so that any matter of poor service 
could be taken up and disposed of im- 
mediately. 

We would like for our relations with 
cur tributaries to be on this basis. If you 
are having any trouble of any kind with 
the McAlester office, it is to my interest 
as chief operator to know about it 
promptly. I assure you that I appreciate 
hearing about it, and I would rather ave 
you tell me about it than any one else. 
In turn, I want to feel free to report to 
any of you any trouble we may be having 
with any of your offices. 
confidence 


Let’s show our 
in each other by reporting 
cases of poor service to each other as they 
occur. Let’s put “serve” in service, and 
take out the “curt” in courtesy. 

The responsibilities of our office as I 
see them are three-fold. I ‘have already 
discussed our relationship with our tribu- 
lary offices and its importance in the re- 
sults of our office. There are, however, 
relationships which we must establish and 
maintain if we fill our rightful place in the 
telephone industry. One is the relation- 
ship with the employes in our office, and 


the other is our relationship with the 
public 

Our ‘mploye relationships are main- 
tained by our day-to-day contacts with 


fach other, and through our employes’ 
association, which has an active chapter 
at our office. We have a force of 36 peo- 


ple at McAlester, all of whom are en- 
thusiastically interested in association 
matters. Through our association we ex- 
change 


views and suggestions pertaining 
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to all phases of our work, with the result 
that the most cordial and friendly rela- 
tions exist between our employes and our 
management. 

Not only are we able, through this 
agency, to have contented and enthusiastic 
employes, but we are also able to con- 
stantly improve our 


relations with the 
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for maintaining and improving these rela- 
tions do not rest solely with the manager, 
plant chief, traffic chief and myself—-but 
with every single one of us. 

For a time it was quite a problem to 
get this all-important idea thoroughly and 
effectively impressed in the minds of cach 


individual in our force. While we realized 








set one to thinking. 


table not far from me. 


is oniy to serve as a self-check. 


“You don't? 


are? All right, suh.” 


manner. 
would give him a trial as messenger. 


“Thank you, I have a job. 


with pride. 
“Well, why did you call him?” 


was satisfied with me.” 


from the operators’ restroom above. 
the water running. 

Who was she? 
operators share the blame. 


The cost, if any? 


little things. 








CHECKING YOURSELF UP 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


It is strange how overhearing a chance remark by a total stranger will 


This morning a happy group of tourists were sitting at a dining room 
I did not give them more than a passing glance or 
thought until a voice cut through my aloneness, giving me something to ponder 
over and finally to draw a lesson from, which I hope will help someone if it 


“Yes,” said the voice, “but if we would do well all that we know how to 
do, how much better and happier everybody would be!” 

“How true,” I reflected, “and if, when in doubt, we would check ourselves, 
how many misunderstandings we would clear away!” 

Doubtless many of you have heard of the story of the little colored boy who 
came running into a drug store and asked to use the telephone. 
was granted and he called up a well-known physician. 
curious to know what business such an ordinary little chap might have with 
such a noted physician, stood by and listened. 

“Dr. Bigman, do you need an office boy?” asked the little darky. 
Then you are satisfied with the office boy you have? 


The druggist was impressed with the little chap and his business-like 
As he turned and said, “Thank you, suh,” the druggist decided he 


“If you want work, boy, I'll try you out for messenger.” 
I work for Dr. 


queried the druggist. 
“Well, suh, I’se just checking myself up to see how I stand with Doc. 
Bigman. I’m sure satisfied w:th him as a boss, and I wanted to know if he 


How many times we fail in little things—inconsequential to us but which 
often end in annoyance or expense to someone else. 
when I was visiting an office, water commenced to seep through the ceiling 
On investigation it was found that some 
operator had turned on a faucet of the wash basin and had gone away leaving 


A little thing to fail to do—just the twist of the wrist. She knew better. 
No one discovered her as she preferred to let 50 other 


“Oh, I should worry!” I seem to hear her say. 
she had to worry, then she could appreciate the extent of her failure in just 


The request 
The druggist being 


You 


Bigman,” replied the boy 


For example, one day, 


But if 

















public, who after all is our real boss, and 
the one whom we must satisfy. 

We know that the public demands a 
service that is courteous, accurate and 
speedy, but these may be called only the 
fundamentals which it expects in telephone 
service that satisfies. There are countless 
Gpportunities offered every day for im- 
proving our relations with our patrons. 
We have learned that the responsibilities 


the soundness of the idea, we were some- 
what at a loss to know just how to put 
it over in a way that would appeal to 
our operators at the switchboard. 

Our association finally hit upon a simple 
little stunt which served to arouse this 
interest of the force in the public rela- 
tions movement, which we so much de- 
sired. We call it our “What I Did Today” 

(Please turn to page 38.) 





Nebraska Operating Statistics 


Studies of Depreciation, Revenue and Expense of Various Groups of Nebraska 
Companies Completed by Commission’s Accountant—Figures and Percent- 
ages Form a Guide and Measure for Telephone Companies in Other States 


Accountant I. J. Devoe of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission has completed 
some interesting studies of depreciation 
and revenue and expense of various groups 
of companies operating in that state that 
form enlightening and important data for 
other companies. They show, from actual 
experience, what the various groups of 
companies are doing, thus forming a guide 
and a measure for like companies in other 
states. 


They were taken from the annual re- 
ports and have been arranged to reflect 
averages and percentages relating to rev- 
enue, expense maintenance and deprecia- 
tion. The schedules have been grouped to 
permit comparisons as to size of companies, 
etc. A study of subjoined figures is 
recommended by Mr. Devoe to the atten- 
tion of all telephone men. 

The first table deals with the reports of 
102 companies operating less than 300 
owned subscriber stations. Fifty-three of 
these operate switching subscribers. The 
number of owned stations totaled 15,917; 
total operating revenue and other income, 
$369,492.36; average per station, $23.21. 
Total operating expense, except interest 
and dividends, $316,741.27; per station, 
$19.90; leaving a total net operating in- 
come, exclusive of interest and dividends, 
of $3.31; ratio of expense to revenue, 85.74. 

The next computation seeks to ascertain 
the effect on net income of switching 
subscribers. Of the 102 companies hav- 
ing less than 300 owned subscribers’ sta- 
tions, the 53 that operated switching sub- 
scribers, when their accounts were dis- 
sected, showed the following results: 

Number of owned stations, 7,854. To- 
tal operating revenue, including switching, 
$196,692.54, or $25.04 per station. Total 
operating revenue, excluding switching, 
$158,697.98, or $20.21 per station. Total 
operating expense, except interest-and divi- 
dends, $169,136.20, or $21.54 a station, 
leaving a deficit, when the revenue from 
the switching is not taken into account, 
of $10,438.22, or $1.33 per station; includ- 
ing switching there is an operating income 
applicable to interest and dividends of 
$27,556.34, or $3.52 per station. Ratio of 
expense to revenue, including switching, 
86.03; without, 106.58. 

The 49 companies in this group of small 
companies not operating switching sub- 
scribers have a total of 8,063 stations. Their 
total operating revenue was $172,799.82, or 
$21.43 per station; total operating expenses, 
except interest and dividends, $147,605.07, 
or $18.31, leaving a net income applicable 
to interest and dividends of $25,194.75, or 


$3.125 per station. Ratio of expense to 
revenue, 85.45. 

It will be seen from this that while it 
cost $3.23 more per station to operate a 
small exchange with switched subscribers, 
the revenue was $3.61 per station more. 

A similar study was made of 77 com- 
panies operating more than 300 owned sub- 
scriber stations, of which 31 did switch- 
ing. The total number of stations was 
52,032. The total operating revenue and 
other income was $1,120,958.57, or an av- 
erage of $21.54 per station. The total 








Man Who Thinks and Talks With 
Facts Needed Today. 

Blessed be the man who thinks and 
talks with facts! He is needed in the 
world today, where more is wasted and 
more money spent by wrongdoing than 
by not doing them at all. To the man 
with facts life offers greater resources, 
greater responsibilities and more satis- 
factory achievements than at any period 
in history.—Electrical World. 








operating expenses, except interest and 
dividends, was $901,948.79, or $17.33 per 
station. 

It will be seen that the revenue per 
station was $1.67 less than the smaller 
group of 102 companies showed, but the 
expenses were $2.57 less, the ratio of ex- 
pense to revenue being but 80.46 per cent. 
In the larger group there was left for 
payment of interest and dividends $4.21 
per station as compared to $3.31 in the 
smaller group. 

A different result appears when these 
are subdivided and compared—the 31 com- 
panies of more than 300 owned stations 
that ‘did switching with the 46 in this 
group that did not have any switched sub- 
scribers. The 31 companies own 18,007 
stations. 

Total operating revenues, including 
switching, $423,432.09, or $32.51 per sta- 
tion; total revenue, without 
$393,193.46, or $21.64 per station. The to- 
tal operating expenses, except interest and 
dividends, was $347,141.07, or $19.27 per 
station. The total net income, excluding 
interest, dividends and switching was $46,- 
152.39, or $2.56 per station; including 
switching and except interest and divi- 
dends, $76,491.02, or $4.25 per station. The 
ratio of expense to revenue, including 
switching, was 81.97 ; without 86.23 per cent. 

The 46 companies that had no switched 
subscribers had a total of 34,025 owned 
stations, but the total operating revenue of 
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switching, 


$697,528.43 yielded only $20.50 per station, 
while total operating expenses, except in- 
terest and dividends, was $554,907.72, or 
$16.31 per station. This left a net in- 
come, applicable to interest and dividends, 
of $142,620.71, or $4.19 per station, with 
a ratio of expense to revenue of 79.56 per 
cent. 

The comparison shows the companies 
that did switching received $3.01 per sta- 
tion more, but it cost them $2.96 per 
station more to do it. 

Equally interesting is the study made of 
depreciation for the two classes of com- 
panies. Twelve companies were selected 
for this study having less than 300 owned 
subscriber stations. Physical valuations 
have been made in the past of each of the 
exchanges and the property accounts re- 
flect the true status of the fixed invest- 
ment. Proper accounting practices have 
been followed under direction of the com- 
mission in the years under review, making 
the results absolutely accurate. 

The studies cover a period of four years, 
from 1920 to 1923, inclusive.. The num- 
ber of stations averaged 2,775 for that 
period, for the 12 companies. The total 
fixed investment ran from $158,000 to 
$179,000 and averaged $173.000. The av- 
erage investment per station for the entire 
period was $62.35. The total current main- 
tenance ran from $18,757 to $19,969, aver- 
aging $19,242, or $6.95 per station. The 
average percentage of maintenance for the 
four years was: 1920, 11.91; 1921, 11.19; 
1922, 10.31; 1923, 11.16; average for the 
entire period, 11.12. 

The other table covers 31 companies 
having each more than 300 owned sub 
scriber stations, and from companies se- 
lected where valuations had been made and 
where proper bookkeeping practices had 
been followed. The total number of sta- 
tions for the companies averaged 24,237, 
the second and third years showing a de- 
crease from the number operating in the 
first year of 1920. 


The total average fixed investment was 
$1,872,000, and the average investment per 
station ran from $71.174 to $78.80, and 
averaged $77.22. The total current mait- 
tenance in 1920 was $191,249; in 192l, 
$146,000; in 1922, $161,000 and in 1923, 
$141,000, an average of $158,000. 

The average current maintenance pe 
station ranged from $5.70 in 1923 to $7.75 
in 1920, and averaged $6.59. The aver- 
age percentage of maintenance to fixed i 
vestment was: 1920, 10.82; 1921, 7.71; 
1922, 8.57; 1923, 7.23, an average ior the 
four year period of 8.53. 
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Applying the Budget to Company 


What the Budget of a Telephone Company Really Is—It Is as Necessary as 
a Compass for Sailing a Ship—The Preparation of a Budget—Paper Presented 
at Rochester Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By Frank J. Brookman, 


Vice-President, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


There are few people this day and age 
who are not familiar with the word “bud- 
get.” In fact, a great many apply the 
“budget” plan to the conduct of their 
household and family finances. 

The annual budget as applied to our 
business does not greatly differ, except in 
scope and detail, from a household budget. 
In its final analysis our budget is a com- 
plete financial statement of expected per- 
formance of the company, covering all of 
its operations during a given period. 

The question may well be asked: “Why 
is it necessary to have a budget?” 

It is not necessary; neither is it neces- 
sary to have a compass to sail a ship but 
the most competent navigator, without 
compass and charts, may sail miles out of 
his course or go on the rocks before arriv- 
ing at his destination. 

To serve a growing community eco- 
nomically a public utility must work ‘to- 
day according to some definite plan which 
also anticipates the tomorrows to come. 
Big companies plan for periods running 
from 10 to 20 years into the future. The 
plan may be corrected to meet unforeseen 
conditions or extended further into the 
future but, generally speaking, it is based 
upon a forecast of the conditions prede- 
termined as accurately as possible. 

While 


company 


it is essential that a telephone 
plan the general layout of its 
plant to conform to future requirements, 
it need not build except to keep pace with 
the natural growth of the business. Each 
year’s building program is determined by 
the estimated requirements and does not, 
or at least should not, exceed certain eco- 
nomical limits. 

The company’s budget not only describes 
the physical projects necessary to accom- 
modate the growth of the business but 
shows the costs in dollars and their effect 
on the accounts as a whole. In its com- 
plete form it shows the expected growth; 
the plant required to accommodate this 
growth; replacements to be made during 
the year; the expected effect on the reve- 
nues and expenses. And it must show 
such net earnings as will satisfy the 
officers and board of directors that the 
Plans proposed are sound and that the .ex- 
Penditure of capital funds is warranted. 

It provides an analysis of capital re- 
quirements and capital resources and 
shows in its final result the amount of 
capital funds which must be obtained from 
outside sources to finance the proposed in- 
Crease in the company’s plant investment. 


Properly made up, the budget presents a 
complete and concise summary of the es- 
sential facts which the officers and board 
of' directors need in order to be able to 
pass upon the program proposed for the 
coming year, and to analyze the financial 
problem, if any, to be met. 

With the budget approved and in hand, 
the responsible executives are provided 
with statements of expected performance 








Three Equally-Important Factors 


in Industry. 

Andrew Carnegie on one occasion 
was asked which he considered the most 
important factor in industry—labor, 
capital or brains. Carnegie quickly re- 
plied, “Which is the most important 
leg of a three-legged stool?”—Judge. 








with which to measure and compare actual 
working results and by which to steer our 
company ship safely on its charted course. 
In other words, instead of working aim- 
lessly from day to day trying to keep up 
with a growing business, the executives 
are coordinating the work of departments 
and intelligently directing the affairs of the 
company according to a _ predetermined 
plan, the carrying out of which represents 
a successful and profitable result. 

The budget plan, once put into effect, 
becomes an interesting and absorbing game. 

It not only supplies a medium through 
which to test the judgment of.each and 
every executive but it demands more in- 
telligent thinking and planning in the ad- 
ministration of every department than 
could possibly be otherwise obtained. A 
budget in its simplest form is a_ benefit 
because it provides a plan of procedure 
calculated to produce a predetermined re- 
sult, which seems to me to be only ordi- 
nary common sense. 

Now how do we go about the prepara- 
tion of a budget? 

This is not as difficult as it may seem. 
Before the budget proper can be prepared, 
there must be assumed a general line of 
procedure to follow. For convenience this 
can be called the general policy. 

This will be influenced by the company’s 
present financial status; by the expected 
economic conditions; by the company’s 
ability to raise capital funds; the cost of 
money; the limits of performance of the 
organization, etc. 

After the general policy is determined, 
the commercial forces prepare an estimate 
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in conformity with the policy, of the ex- 
pected public demand for toll and ex- 
change service. This estimate or forecast 
must be conscientiously prepared to show 
the classes of service, the localities affected 
and the expected revenue to be gained. 
The traffic department then prepares an 
estimate of its requirements in the way of 
additional switchboard facilities, in order 
to be able to handle the local and toll traf- 
fic, based upon the commercial depart- 
ment’s forecast of increased business. 
The plant and engineering departments 
make a general survey of the outside fa- 
cilities and estimate the additional circuits 
and associated plant required to supply the 
expected demand for service as forecast 
by the commercial department. When this 
is finally determined, the engineers make 
up a statement which summarizes the con- 
templated program for the coming year. 
This statement is detailed by projects 
and shows in dollars the plant additions 
expected to be uncompleted at the end of 
the current year, and therefore, to be car- 
ried over into the coming year; the addi- 
tional new plant required for the coming 
year; the estimated book value of plant to 
be retired; the final net additions to the 
plant and equipment accounts; the salvage 
expected to be realized; estimated costs of 
removing old plant and the estimated net 
charges to the reserve accounts. It also 
shows the estimated cost of extraordinary 
repairs and the expected charges on ac- 
count of wiring loss and gain. 
Accompanying this financial statement is 
a statement in narrative form which de- 
scribes each project in considerable detail. 
It explains the reason for doing the work, 
why it should be done during the coming 
year and, in general, ties it up with the 
company’s general plan of development. 
Each department is called upon to pre- 
pare an estimate of its expense for the 
coming year. The department heads are 
assisted by the accounting department and 
all factors affecting past and future per- 
formance are carefully weighed so that 
the estimates should compare very closely 
with the results of actual performance. 
The complete data are finally reviewed 
by the general manager and then forward- 
ed to the accounting department where 
they are co-ordinated and _ incorporated 
with the final statements prepared by that 
department. 
These final statements are: 
1. Station report by exchanges showing 
number connected and disconnected dur- 
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The exchange pictured above is 
located at Dairen, Manchuria. It 
is typical of the success Strowger 
Automatic is meeting with in 
cosmopolitan centers. 
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ing current year with the unexpired por- 
tions of the year estimated; total stations 
in service at end of current year and fore- 
cast of stations to be connected and dis- 
connected during the coming year with the 
expected number in service at the end of 
the year. ‘ 

2. Narrative describing additions to 
‘plant under new projects. 

3. Statement of uncompleted projects 
to be carried over from current year and 
effect on the accounts. 

4. Statement of new projects contem- 
plated and the effect on the accounts. 

5. , Statement showing proposed addi- 
tions and retirements of general equipment 
and the affect on the accounts. 

6. Summary of proposed additions and 
retirements of fixed capital showing affect 
on the accounts during the coming year. 

7. A complete statement of revenues 
and expenses including non-operating reve- 
nues, non-operating revenue deductions 
and income deductions; in fact a complete 
profit and loss statement for the current 
year, with the unexpired portion of the 
year estimated, compared with a forecast 
of like items for the coming year. 

8. A comparative balance sheet show- 
ing the expected balances in the accounts 
at the end of the current year and at the 
end of the coming year, with the resulting 
increases and decreases. 

9. An analysis of the balance sheet 
changes showing the expected capital re- 
quirements and capital resources and the 
amount of capital funds to be obtained 
from outside sources. 

From the financial statements described 
there are some interesting statistical data 
prepared. Chiefly among these is a state- 
ment showing the average rate of return 
in the past and the expected rate in the 
future. This, in fact, is the meat in the 
nut and will show whether the program 
defined in the budget wil be profitable or 
unprofitable. 

Summary Goes with Budget. 

While statements in the budget may tell 
their own story, it is essential that they be 
accompanied by a summary in narrative 
which gives a comprehensive and concise 
picture of the whole program and should 
include a definite recommendation to the 
board of directors. 

This narrative is in some respects a 
brief supporting the budget as submitted ; 
therefore, the recommendation should 
properly be that the board approve the 
budget in respect to the general program 
and new financing required, subject of 
course to the regular review and approval 
of the specific jobs or estimates as they 
are submitted during the’ year. 

In connection with the budget system 
there should be some form of monthly re- 
port by which the responsible executives 
can check actual performance with the 
budget estimate. It may be that the 
financing of the plant extensions is de- 
pendent upon the net earnings and it is 
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absolutely necessary that the results fore- 
cast in the budget be accomplished, in 
which case a comprehensive monthly re- 
port will be very beneficial in the control 
of expenses. 

For our company we have worked out a 
form of comparative statement which is 
arranged in columnar form and shows un- 
der the various titles, the operating reve- 
nues, operating expenses and income ac- 
counts. This statement compares actual 
performance with the budget-estimate, giv- 
ing the amount and percentage of variation 
for the current month and for the full 
period elapsed since the first of the year. 

With this statement in hand, our depart- 
ment heads and other executives are able 
to follow the actual performance very 
closely and to a great extent control the 
activities of their respective departments, 
so that any great variations in one month 
may be overcome in the next or future 
months, and in this way produce the re- 
quired net result. 

Forecasting Expenses. 

We believe that these statements will be 
very valuable in forecasting expenses for 
the future budgets, because they will be 
studied and analyzed from month to month 
and department heads will become more 
familiar with the details pertaining to their 
departments, and therefore enabled to bet- 
ter forecast the items in future years. 

In addition to the comparative statement 
of operating results, we believe there 
should be a similar statement of plant 
changes or net additions to fixed capital. 
While we are not using such a statement 
in our company at the present time, we 
feel that it is necessary and expect to put 
it into effect as soon as possible. 

There is another problem in connection 
with the administration of a budget plan, 
which to my mind is the most compli- 
cated of all—and that is a proper scheme 
for charting monthly financial require- 
ments. 

A forecast by months of capital expen- 
ditures is much more difficult than the 
forecast of operating expenses, because to 
a great extent we are dependent on sup- 
pliers and contractors to deliver materials 
and equipment or to complete structures 
according to scheduled dates. However, 
the financial officer must have information 
which will enable him to have sufficient 
amounts of available cash on hand when 
required to meet contractors’ or suppliers’ 
bills. 

This, of course, becomes more important 
with the size of the company, because 
errors or poor judgment may mean large 
amounts of capital funds lying idle or pro- 
ducing only a small return. Of course, it 
is assumed that the treasurer has provided 
for the regular fixed charges such as 
taxes, bond interest and dividends, but un- 
less he is well advised as to probable due 
dates of bills covering large capital addi- 
tions, there is something lacking in the 
general scheme. 
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I have stated before in this article that 
the budget is a complete financial state- 
ment of expected performance of the com- 
pany covering all of its operations during 
a given period. I have also stated that to 
obtain the estimated results the work of 
the various departments must be co-ordi- 
nated and carried out in accordance with 
the pre-determined plan. This can only be 
accomplished by careful, conscientious su- 
pervision, which means among other things 
the constant comparison of actual results 
with estimated results with the application 
to overcome the variations which are 
of the brakes or the spurs when necessary 
bound to show up from month to month. 
Evening Utility Courses at Tempie 

University, Philadelphia. 

Public utility courses are to be given 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
during the coming winter evenings, under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Information Committee. These 
courses cover the technical phases of the 
central station electric, manufactured gas, 
electric railway and telephone utilities, and 
a comprehensive course dealing with the 
general business and economics common 
to all utilities. They are all to be given 
in lecture form, competent operators and 
executives having been obtained as _lec- 
turers. 

Of particular interest to the telephone 
industry is the technical course covering 
that field and the general course. The 
outline of the former course, given by 
O. W. Eshpagh, follows: 

1. History and Development of the 
Telephone Industry. 

2. Telephone Instruments. 

3. Method of Completing Local Calls. 

4. Method of Completing Toll, Tan- 
dem, and Long Distance Calls. 

5. Fundamentals of Machine Switching 
and Method of Handling Calls. 

6. Methods of Charging. 

7. General Features of the Telephone 
Plant. 

8. Outside Plant Construction. 

9. Central Office Equipment, Switch- 
boards. 

10. Central 
ment. 

11. Principles of Electricity. 

12. Cable Splicing, Testing and Elec- 
trolysis. 

13. Elements of Telephonic Transmis- 
sion Acoustics, Loading. 

14. Elements of Telephonic Transmis- 
sion, Vacuum Tubes, Repeaters. 

15. Protection and Interference. 

The outline of the general course and 
lecturers is as follows: 

1. General Talk, by P. H. Gadsden, 
vice-president, The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. 

2. General Business Economics, by J: 
O. Keller, professor, Industrial Engineet- 
ing, Pennsylvania State College. 

3. Public Utilities and Privately-Cwned 
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Business Undertakings, by M. H. Ayles- 
worth, managing director, National Elec- 
tric Light Association. 

4. Duties-of Public Utilities; Rights of 
Public Utilities, by J. T. Hutchings, vice- 
president, The United Gas Improvement 
Co. 

5. Regulation by Public Service Com- 
missions, by Alex. Forward, secretary- 
manager, American Gas Association. 

6. The Corporate Organization of a 
Public Utility, by L. R. Dutton, manager, 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric Co. 

7. Analysis of Balance Sheet and In- 
come Statement, by J. E. Zimmerman, Day 
& Zimmerman, Inc., engineers. 

8. The Financing of Public Utilities, by 
W. W. Bodine, assistant to general man- 
ager, The United Gas Improvement Co. 

9. Methods of Obtaining Value, by 
C. J. Joyce, counsel, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. 

10. Valuation and Appraisals, by Mr. 
Joyce. 

11. Rate of Return, by Mr. Joyce. 

12. Rate Systems, by C. J. Russell, 
vice-president, The Philadelphia Electric 


13. The Uses to Which Revenue Is 


Put, by W. H. Johnson, president, The 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

14. Publicity and Public Relations, by 
P. C. Staples, vice-president, The Bell 
Telephone Co. of Penna. 

15. Importance of Employes in Devel- 
opment of Public Utilities, by A. A. Mit- 
ten, supervisor of industrial relations, 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 


District Meetings of Oklahoma 
Utilities Association. 

A meeting of the fourth district of the 
telephone division of the Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association will be held in Oklahoma 
City next Tuesday, September 23, during 
state fair week. Telephone people plan- 
ning on attending the fair will thus have 
an opportunity of attending the district 
telephone meeting. 

Representatives of the state corporation 
commission, the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., manufacturers and jobbers and 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association will be 
present to answer questions. 

The program follows: 

MorninG SESSION. 

Registration. 

Opening address by J. P. Gibson, Elmore 
City, chairman of fourth district, presi- 
dent of Western Telephone Co., and presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Bankers Association. 

Address of welcome by O. A. Cargill, 
mayor of Oklahoma City. 

Response by L. E. Thrasher, Poteau, 
president, Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Co., and chairman, telephone division, 
Oklahoma Utilities Association. 

Minutes of 1923 meeting by M. A. 
Sanders, Oklahoma City, secretary of 
fourth district and connecting agent, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

Round table discussion opening with the 
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consideration of “Electrical Inductive Co- 
operation,” by C. W. Lemont, representa- 
tive Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. Other subjects for discussion are to 
be suggested. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Commercial and Traffic Conference: 
“Public Relations,” by L. W. Scherer, 
Yale, Okla., secretary and treasurer, Yale 
Telephone Co. Other subjects for dis- 
cussion are to be suggested in five to seven- 
minute address or papers by managers, 
auditors, bookkeepers, chief operators and 
operators, relating to local and toll ser- 
vice, public relations, bookkeeping and col- 
lections. 

Business meeting: a. Selection of 1925 
place of meeting. b. Election of district 
officers. c. Resolutions. 

A good meeting of the sixth district was 
held at Frederick on September 19. The 
opening address was made by the district 
chairman, E. J. Boase, of Frederick, man- 
ager of the Frederick Telephone Co. and 
the response by J. L. Newland, editor of 
the Frederick Leader. 

A lively round table discussion on a 
variety of topics was opened by a talk 
on “The Value of Maintenance,” by C. G. 
Gardner of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., and one on “Radio and the 
Telephone Industry,” by J. J. Cline, of 
Frederick, plant superintendent of the 
Frederick Telephone Co. 

At the afternoon session a commercial 
and traffic conference was conducted. At 
this meeting T. W. Alexander, of Duke, 
manager of the Peoples Telephone Co., 
made a helpful address on the subject of 
“Public Relations.” 


To Make “Pioneer’s Day” Nation- 


al Convention’s Big Event. 

The entertainment committee of the In- 
dependent Pioneer Telephone Association, 
appointed by President H. E. Bradley, 
met for the first time on September 10 
to make preliminary arrangements for 
“Pioneer's Day” at the convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, to be held at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, October 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

The entertainment this year, as the pre- 
liminary plans show, will be entirely new, 
and the effort of the committee will be 
to make “Pioneer’s Day” this year the 
most successful of any. 

The committee is arranging with the 
Hotel Sherman management to do away 
with any delays in the seating of the 
guests which was a difficulty last year, 
due to the enormous crowd. Such a 
change in arrangements will make certain 
that no guest will miss any part of the 
program. 

The committee, as appointed by Presi- 
dent Bradley, consists of G. W. Rodormer, 
Reliable Electric Co.; F. L. Eldridge, 
French Battery & Carbon Co.; O. V. 
Dodge, Automatic Electric Co.; J. F. Jaap, 
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Cook Electric Co.; H. T. McCaig, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.: J, 
Spangler, National Carbon Co., and !dy. 
I. Pratt, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. 

The committee appointed G. W. Rodor- 
mer, chairman, and Edw. I. Pratt, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Sub-committees were 
appointed to take care of the many details, 
and all are working enthusiastically for 
an exceptionally fine program. 


Tri-State Earnings for Six Months 
Ending June 30, 1924. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., reports gross 
earnings of $2,449,922 for the six months 
ending June 30, 1922. With operating ex- 
penses, taxes and reserve for depreciation 
deducted the net earnings amounted to 
$632,866. After deducting interest charges 
the net earnings were $491,116. 

The gross telephone earnings of the 
company, on an annual basis, have been 
in the ratio of 28.22 per cent of the av- 
erage plant in service. On the same basis 
the net return, after expenses, has been 
7.4 per cent. 

On June 30 the Tri-State company had 
in service a total of 92,121 owned stations, 
a net gain of 1,508 since the beginning of 
the year. Since May 1, 1922, the company 
has paid off and cancelled $123,000 of the 
bonds of the Twin City Telephone Co. 
To replenish the treasury of the company 
in connection with these payments the di- 
rectors, on July 1, made a sale of $250,000 
of 5% per cent first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds. 


Ohio Bell Votes Big Expenditure 
for Additions and Betterments. 
The directors of the Ohio Bell Tele- 

phone Co. met recently in Cleveland and 

declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 per share on the preferred stock, 


payable October 1, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, Sep- 
tember 20. 

Expenditures for additions and better- 
ments to property were authorized amount- 
ing to $4,419,976, bringing the total ex- 
penditures authorized for work to be done 
during the current year to $9,126,935. It 
is estimated that the total expenditures 
for additions and betterments to meet 
the demands of the public for additional 
service during the current year will be 


$11,724,210. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 15—Copper— 
Market easy; electrolytic, spot and near- 
by, 13%c; futures, 13%@133¢c. Tin— 
Market easy; spot and futures, 4'.12c. 
Iron—Market steady; No. 1 northern, 


' $20.50@22; No. 2 northern, $20@21: No. 


2 southern, $18@18.50. Lead—Market 
steady; spot, 8c. Zinc—Market s' idy; 
East St. Louis, spot, 6.25c; futures, $° - 5@ 
6.27c. Antimony—Spot, 10.75c. 
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Lead 


—in your telephone 


” the manufacture of telephones, switch- 
boards and telephone cable, Western 
Electric looks to the mines of Missouri for 
millions of pounds of lead each year. 


























These great shipments, in combination 
with other metals, are put to a variety of uses 
—ranging from the little dabs of solder on 
the terminals of cords inside your telephone 
to the heavy protective covering on the miles 
of telephone cable over which you talk. 

In these and other ways lead plays an im- 
portant part in telephone service. How to 
handle this heavy material, how to apply 
quicker and better and more economical 
methods in moulding and pressing it, is a 
knowledge which Western Electric has 
acquired through fifty-five years’ experience. 











*No. 9 of a series 
on raw materials. 





From the lead mine to a 
spool of solder—for permanent 
electrical connéctions between 
many small telephone parts. 














How the telephone cable is 
covered witha hard yet flexible 
lead sheathing. One of many 
machines constantly busy, to 
meet the nation’s requirements, 












The amount of lead used in a year 
by Western Electric is greater than 
the displacement of a giant steamship 
like the White Star liner Home-ic. 
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What Public Expects of Operator 


An “All Sorts of Public’’ Expects Her to Be Courteous and Conscientious Even 
Though Subscribers Are Oftentimes Inconsiderate — Operators Urged to 
Cultivate Human Side — Presented at Clarinda, Iowa, Operators’ School 


I feel that I know about as much about 
the telephone as a business as the en- 
thusiastic smoker knew about literature. 
When asked by his literary friend if he 
had ever read Ivanhoe, he replied a bit 
bewildered, “Well, no, but I surely have 
enjoyed smoking it.” 

And yet the more I thought of the sub- 
ject, after being asked to make this talk, 
the more it seemed to me the same basic 
principles are back of every business which 
deals with the general public, and I have 
learned pretty well what the public wants 
by dint of hard knocks and many delight- 
ful experiences. : 

The public which expects things from 
you is an “all sorts of public.” It would 
be lovely if we had only to deal with the 
nice. public, the public that is always 
the lady or gentleman, that is thought- 
ful, considerate and burden-sharing. I 
used to think when teaching, “Oh, if I 
could only pick my pupils!” On the other 
hand, if we had that kind of job, it would 
be such a snap that competition would be 
too strong for comfort. 

And s6 We find that with the nice people 
we must take along the crusty business 
man, the snobbish professional’ man and 
the housekeeper who considers her grocery 
order the most important thing in the uni- 
verse. However, you have the consola- 
tion of knowing that the man and woman 
who make the trouble for you are also 
making trouble for the milkman, the 
grocer, the barber, the banker, the teacher. 
They are simply that kind of people and 
can’t help it. 

But isn’t it nice that there are people in 
all these vocations who are just as con- 
siderate of you as they wish you to be of 
them — real, honest-to-goodness Golden 
Rule people? 

Perhaps one of the simplest things, and 
withal one of the hardest things to give 
at all times is courtesy. Yet the public 
expects it. It is hard to return only the 
kindest courtesy when ‘people have been 
ugly and yet I believe that as public work- 
ers it is a lesson we must learn. 

I remember sitting in a prominent drug 
store in a large city one day and over- 
hearing a controversy between the foun- 
tain clerk and a customer. The argument 
began to wax warm and the manager 
called the cle;‘s to the desk. The young 
man was very much in earnest and con- 
vincing in his statements. It was easy to 
believe he was right, but this statement 
of the manager has stuck all these years: 


By Mrs. Ora Claytor Moore 


“Tf you work for me, you must learn 
that the public is always right.” 

You and I know that the irate customer 
is not always right, and yet this business 
man has built up a wonderful business on 
this amazing principle. 

It is hard to curb the angry protest, but, 
after all, anger only sears your soul and 
breaks your dignity, while keeping quiet 
whips the other fellow and broadens and 








THE VIRTUE OF LOYALTY. 


Another virtue on which we must 
place a great deal of emphasis is loyalty. 
We are all placed in positions of more 
If we think only 
of ourselves, we shall reap nothing but 
failure. 


or less responsibility. 


When we have once made a choice, 
there must be loyalty to that choice. 
This is the one foundation of the family 
relationship. — President Calvin W. 
Coolidge. 








expands. your own personality and in- 
flence. 

The second thing I would note is that 
your public expects you to be conscien- 
tious; by that I mean ever on the job, 
alert, giving your best mentally and phy- 
sically, doing always just a little more 
than the letter of the law demands. There 
are few towns that have not at some time 
had crime and disaster or tragedy averted 
by the quick thinking of the telephone 
operator. 

In connection with this, the public has a 
right to expect you to give your most 
charming personality and characteristics. 
Perhaps the voice is the point of contact 
in this relationship which is most definite. 
And isn’t. there a lot of difference in 
voices? There are voices here in the home 
office which it is a delight to hear. 


When I have made some out-of-the- ‘ 


ordinary request and they say, “All right, 
Mrs#® Moore,” it leaves such a pleasing 
sense of comradeship that I like to feel it 
is personal, although my reason tells me 
they use those same delightful voices to 
hundreds of customers a day. Just the 
same the day starts off right for hundreds 
who are listening to that same deferential 
inflection. 

I wonder if voices are not like faces. 
They say some faces do not screen well 
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no matter how beautiful; perhaps some 
voices are particularly adapted to the tele- 
phone. 

Consideration is one of the big jobs of 
every one who serves the public, whether 
behind the counter or desk, in the school 
room or shop. Always there are condi- 
tions and peculiar demands which must be 
considered, even though they preclude hard 
and fast rules. 

I was pleased the other day to see Dr, 
Collier, who is blind, step to the telephone 
and speak a name and get his party as 
promptly as if he had called a number. 
This was a_ thoughtful’ consideration 
peculiar to the needs of Dr. Collier. Cer- 
tain professions in town are entitled to 
greater consideration and more laxity in 
adhering to rules. 

My own experience in the community 
has been delightful in this respect, not 
only in Clarinda but in other offices in 
towns of the county. As a newspaper re- 
porter for the Clarinda Journal and state 
papers, many times I have been helped by 
an operator in locating sources of infor- 
mation which have meant a valuable story 
to me. 

Not long ago I wanted a party in a 
small town near here and did not know 
the name or whether it was a man or 
woman I wanted. The operator stayed 
with me and the few meager facts I had, 
until I got my party and it meant not 
only a newspaper story but a magazine 
article as well. 

Surely a newspaper woman with a fam- 
ily who must get nearly all her news by 
telephone has reason to feel very grate- 
ful to the operators who help out so ma- 
terially. I use my telephone a great deal 
and I find it hard to hurry an interview. 

Sometimes I find it requires some little 
conversation before I find who spent the 
day in New Market or how little Johnnie 
broke his arm. I do at times feel guilty 
about the constant use I make of the tele- 
phone and I marvel at the fact that I 


have yet to hear the first impatient word 
or tone from an operator on either line. 


In any line of business, no matter of 
which side we stand, I believe we, 100, 
often invite the discourtesies we receive. 
To you girls of the switchboard I would 
say, out of years of experience in public 
life, I think it pays to take your public 
into your heart, love it just a litt's, serve 
it to the best of your ability, av! your 
work will grow more delightful  ecaus¢ 
of the frequent little personal human 
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BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several 
improved types for telephone protection and also 
brought prices within the reach of every company. 

Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all 
the advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection 
against lightning, crosses, grounded lines, gives clear 
transmission and balance of potential between pairs. 

Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mount- 
ings—$2.00 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
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rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
imsure long life and ultimate economy. 
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The principles of public utility valuation 
and how these principles are applied 
in practice. 








This sound, authoritative, 
non-technical book on public 
utility valuation by such a 
well-informed and _ widely- 
experienced attorney as W. 
H. Maltbie will find many 
appreciative readers. It tells 


how to secure public utility 
valuations that are fair to 
the consumer 
the investor 


the community, present 
and future. 


Just Out! 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


Public Utility 


Valuation 


By W. H. MALTBIE 
Attorney at Law; Consultant on Public Utility Valuation, 
Rates and Taxation. 
200 pages, 5'2x8, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


The book discusses the relation of 

—original cost; 

—capitalization ; 

—present market value of outstanding stocks and se- 
curities ; 

—reproduction cost at present-day prices of the pres- 
ent-day plant used and useful for public service to 
fair valuation. 

It explains the principles of public utility valuation and 
shows how these principles are applied in practice. It em- 
phasizes the importance of assuring public utilities such 
conditions as will prevent the deterioration of equipment 
and will promote such further investment as will be ade- 
quate to meet the developing needs of the community. 
It points out that the Supreme Court decisions on depreciation are 
many times quoted without regard to the special circumstances of 
the cases in which the decisions were given. 
It answers such questions as: 

—how can a fair rate of return be determined? 

—is reproduction cost the full amount of present value? 


—what is the meaning of the Supreme Court decisions on depre- 
ciation? 


—what is the modern definition of original cost? 


—what are the methods used to determine cost to reproduce 
new?, etc., ete. 


Examine it for 10 days FREE 


MCGRAW = HILL 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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touches which come to you through “your 
public.” Keep your work human; after all, 
it is that which makes life worth living 
and work a jey. 


Universities Stress Importance of 
Their Public Utility Classes. 

Opportunity now being offered for the 
fitting of men and women to engage in the 
public utility industry as their life’s em- 
ployment, is emphasized by announcements 
of the University of Illinois and North- 
western University that regular four-year 
curricula are open to students. 

The University of Illinois, as an incen- 
tive to research beyond the regular four- 
year course, announces that ten research 
scholarships are available. It is planned 
that of such students shall under- 
take exhaustive investigation of some spe- 
cial phase of the industry. The school 


each 
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also has the benefit of an endowment of 
a professorship in the economics of public 
utilities, established by deed of gift re- 
cently by United States Senator William 
B. McKinley. 

Northwestern University, in connection 
with its large building program, will have 
a Public Utilities Hall, where the course 
will be conducted. It also is building up 
a public utility library, which is expected 
to be second to none in the country. 

In addition to the regular four-year 
course, a night school will be held which 
will be open not only to public utility em- 
ployes and others in allied industries, but 
also to others who can meet requirements. 

In announcing establishment of the 
courses, Northwestern University in a 
statement says: 

“The curriculum established in the 
School of Commerce is in recognition of 
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the ever-increasing importance of the func- 
tions performed in modern industrial 
society by public utilities, the desirability 
of promoting and encouraging sound pub- 
lic relations, efficient management and pro- 
gressive operation of utility properties. 

“The courses of instruction are estab- 
lished to provide definite, systematic in- 
struction to those who desire to enter the 
service of public utilities, as well as those 
who are employed by or associated with 
public utilities. 

“It is believed that there are many in- 
dividuals engaged in the various business, 
financial and executive departments of 
utilities who will welcome this opportunity 
to enlarge their knowledge regarding pub- 
lic utility operations, thus to increase their 
proficiency and usefulness and to prepare 
themselves for greater responsibilities in 
this field of public service.” 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Federal Judge Refuses to Remand 
Case to State Courts. 

Judge Neterer in the United State dis- 
trict court at Seattle, Wash., on September 
5, denied a motion of the city of Seattle 
to remand to the King county superior 
court, a state tribunal, an action seeking 
to compel reduction of telephone rates of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The rates were raised August 1, after a 
fight covering a period of two years, when 
the United States court of appeals for- 
bade the state of Washington to do any- 
thing to prevent the increase. 

The motion to remand to the superior 
action had been re- 
moved at the instance of the Pacific com- 
pany, was argued on September 2, when 
Corporation Counsel Kennedy contended 
that if the city could not make local execu- 
tives of the company parties to proceed- 
ings, nothing effective could be accom- 
plished. Judge Neterer ruled that in seek- 
ing to make the manager and the com- 
mercial superintendent in Seattle parties 
to its suit the city had merely adopted 
subterfuge to take the case out of his 
court. 


court, whence the 


Company Not Required to Pay 
Franchise Tax, Court Decrees. 
The Turlock Home Telephone & Tele- 

‘graph Co, will not be required to pay any 

local franchise tax in the future on busi- 

ness derived within the city of Turlock, 

Calif., or on suburban lines, according to 

a decision handed down August 27 by 

Superior Judge L. W. Fulkerth. 

The decision came after an appeal had 
been taken by the city of Turlock, which 


brought suit last spring seeking to collect 
2 per cent on all gross receipts obtained 
from rural subscribers. Since 1909 the, 
telephone company has been paying the 
city 2 per cent of the gross receipts of 
business derived within the city. 


Federal Court Without Jurisdiction 
in Palestine Rate Case. 


The district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas, on August 11, ruled ‘in the 
case of the Palestine Telephone Co. vs. 
the City of Palestine et al. that the federal 
court had no jurisdiction in a suit to re- 
strain the enforcement of a city ordinance 
fixing telephone rates, pointing out that 
the company should proceed in the state 
courts and through them to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Cities Unite to Fight Higher Rates 
in New York. 


Efforts of the New York Telephone Co. 
to obtain a revaluation of its properties, 
with a resultant increase in rates, will be 
fought through to the United States Su- 
preme Court, according to a _ decision 
reached on September 10 by a group of 
corporation counsels and city attorneys at 
a conference in the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral Carl Sherman. Nineteen upstate 
cities were represented. 

Edward G. Griffin represented the at- 
torney general’s office, and M. M. Fertig, 
of New York, represented Corporation 
Counsel George P. Nicholson, of New 
York City. 

The litigation is now pending before 
a special master, Isaac R. Oeland, named 


by the federal court to take evidence con- 
cerning the valuation which the telephone 
company insists is necessary in order to 
establish fair rates. 

The conference adopted a resolution ask- 
ing Attorney General Sherman to request 
the special master to conduct hearings in 
the larger upstate cities at points of con- 
venience, to permit representatives of the 
municipalities interested to attend. 


Interesting Report of California 
Commission on Telephones. 
The United States boasts 132 telephones 
per 1,000 population, as compared with 12 
telephones per 1,000 population in Europe 
during 1924, while California cities show 
a much higher ratio of telephones pet 
1,000 population than the rest of the coun- 
try, with a few minor exceptions, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the telephone 
and telegraph division of the California 

Railroad Commission. 

The definite relation between the de 
velopment of a particular country and the 
degree to which the telephone is used in 
that country is effectively shown in cot 
nection with the development of certail 
large cities, the report points out 

San Francisco has a record of 252 tele: 
phones per 1,000 population, being ¢* 
ceeded only by Atlantic City with 337: 
Omaha, 280; Des Moines, 260, and Pasa 
dena, 259. 

Los Angeles shows 227 telephones Pe 
1,000 population, and owing to its phenom 
enal growth during the last fe. years 
telephone installation has not kept pace 
with the demand. It is believed ‘' vt since 
this condition is now being relie.cd, Le 
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American Appraisal 
Service is the only 

ppraisal Service,we 
believe, that lays the 
foundations for serv- 
ing all the appraisal! 
requirements of a 
publicutility property 








Evidence of fair value 


Back of most failures to secure satisfactory adjustment 
of rate inequities lies a failure on the part of the utility 
company to carefully prepare and submit evidence of fair 
value which is inclusive and will stand up under the 
couri’s analysis. 


A generation of experience in the valuation of many of 
the nation’s best known utilities assures the proper prep- 
aration of this basic evidence and its effective presenta- 
tion before Court or Commission. 


The methods employed and the character of the reports 
prepared are described in full in a recent book, “Public 
Utility Valuations.” Ask for booklet W-6 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY: MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. 
The Canadian Appraisal Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Angeles will show a decided increase in 
the number of telephones, and the ratio 
of telephones per 1,000 population, during 
the coming year. 

A table of telephone statistics for large 
cities outside the United States shows 
Toronto, Canada, to be in’ the lead with 178 
telephones per 1,000 population, or con- 
siderably less than the number boasted by 
the lowest large American city listed which 
has 200 telephones per 1,000 population. 

There are at present approximately 200 
telephone and telegraph utilities in Cali- 
fornia operating under the jurisdiction of 
the railroad commission. In connection 
with the continual investigations by the 
telephone and telegraph division of the 
railroad commission into the adequacy of 
the service rendered by these utilities, a 
complete set of rules and regulations gov- 
erning operation of telephone utilities was 
compiled by the division during the last 
fiscal year, and these uniform rules and 
regulations are being placed in effect gen- 
erally with marked improvement of the 
service. 

During the last fiscal year 3,952 informal 
complaints relating to telephone service 
were disposed of, 96.6 per cent of which 
were handled in favor of the complainant. 


New Rates Filed for Villages in 
Vicinity of Columbus, Ohio. 


Schedules covering rate increases rang- 
ing from 10 to 100 per cent for telephone 
service in 11 villages surrounding Colum- 
bus were filed with the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, September 11, by 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Unless sub- 
scribers protest and demand a hearing the 
new rates will become effective October 1. 

Reynoldsburg, Worthington, Groveport, 
Hilliards, Harrisburg, Galloway, Lock- 
bourne, New Albany, Alton, Dublin and 
Gahanna are affected by the new sched- 
ules. In each place the proposed rate for 
individual residence service is $2.50 per 
month, instead of $1.25, the prevailing 
charge. 

In Worthington the rate for two-party 
line service will be increased from $1 to $2 
per month; individual business rate, $2.25 
to $3.50; two-party business rate, $2 to $3, 
and rural business rate, $2.25 to $2.50. 

Charges for extension sets are to be 
increased from 75 cents to $1 and the 
directory listing business is to be 50 cents 
instead of 25 cents. 

The rate for individual business tele- 
phones will be raised from $2.25 to $3 per 
month at Reynoldsburg; the rural busi- 
ness rate from $2.25 to $2.50 and the rural 
residence from $1.50 to $2. A new four- 
party service is to be established at $2.50 
for business and $2 for residence tele- 
phones. 

The same increases proposed for Reyn- 
oldsburg are scheduled for the exchange 
areas of Groveport, Hilliards, Harrisburg, 
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Galloway, Lockbourne, New Albany, Dub- 
lin, Alton and Gahanna. 

Approximately 4,000 subscribers will be 
affected by the proposed changes. 


Higher Toll Charges Now in Effect 
in Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities allowed the higher toll rates 
proposed by New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., to go into effect automatic- 
ally on Monday, September 1. The com- 
mission’s decision of July 31 had suspended 
operation of the new rates until Septem- 
ber 1, so that by failing to “further sus- 
pend,” the rates became effective. 

The new charges provide an increase of 
five cents in the initial toll period on calls 
from 25 cents to $1.55, and a reduction in 
the initial toll period from five to three 
minutes. Rates on the 15 and 20-cent calls 
will remain unchanged, but the initial 
period will be cut to three minutes. This 
change also applies to the rates in Metro- 
politan Boston, which section was to have 
been exempted in the original schedule 
filed by the telephone company. 

It is calculated that the changes al- 
lowed will yield around $500,000 additional 
revenue yearly. 

The increase asked on private branch 
exchange switchboards, toward which 
chief opposition of the city of Boston and 
other remonstrants has been directed, was 
suspended in July until October 1. Hear- 
ings were resumed on September 16 when 
more testimony was given with regard to 
switchboards. The city has not yet put 
in its case with reference to toll charges. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

September 8: Order issued dismissing 
the complaint of Miss Ethel Virgil against 

the Southern California Telephone Co. 
ILLINOIS. 

September 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in re proposed advance in rates for tele- 
phone service in Leverette and vicinity 
stated in rate schedule No. 2 filed by the 
Somer Township Telephone Co. No. 
13831. 

September 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in re proposed advance in rates in Peoria, 
Averyville, Bartonville, East Peoria and 
Peoria Heights, as stated in new rate 
schedule filed by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. No. 10426. 


INDIANA. 

September 2:The Southern Indiana Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. filed a petition ask- 
ing for the elimination of free service be- 
tween the company and other companies 
in Washington county. The petition asked 
for a charge of 10 cents on calls between 
certain designated points. 

NEBRASKA. . 

September 12: In the matter of the 
application of the Bloomington Telephone 
Co. for permission to issue $5,000 addi- 
tional stock to take care of dividends not 
paid in the past; for lack of sufficient 
information as to the present value of the 
physical property, action deferred until ac- 
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countant can make further study cf its 
affairs. 

September 19: Rehearing held in the 
matter of requiring the Northwestern Bel] 
Telephone Co. to create a zone of its ex- 
changes at Crawford, Belmont and Whit. 
nev as a substitute for its request for 
largely increased rates at the two latter 
towns, made necessary by the fact that 
the previous hearing did not embrace any 
toll rates. 

New York. 

September 17: Hearing at Albany on 
complaint against the maximum rates, 
charges and rentals for telephone service 
of the New York Telephone Co., fixed 
by the orders of the commission in Cases 
Nos. 377 and 7720. dated January 25, 1923. 


OHIo. 

September 8: The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. elected to put into effect at the ex- 
piration of suspension its suspended in- 
creased rates at Toronto. The company 
states that the new rates will produce 
about $2,000 additional revenue per year. 

September 9: The commission approved 
the $1,000 bond given by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. to protect users against in- 
creased rates at Toronto which the com- 
pany will inaugurate at the expiration of 
the period of suspension. 

September 9: The Warren & Niles 
Telephone Co., filed application for au- 
thority to purchase the assets of the New- 
ton Falls Telephone Co. for the agreed 
consideration $18,000, payable in common 
stock. The Warren & Niles company 
also filed application for authority to is- 
sue $50,000 common stock. Of the total 
amount $18,000 will go to the Newton 
Falls company and $32,000 will be sold at 
par. 

September 11: New rate schedules filed 
by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. provid- 
ing for increases ranging from 10 per 
cent to 100 per cent over the present rates 
in 11 villages surrounding Columbus. 

October 2: Hearing on the complaint 
of the village of Hubbard in regard to 
the increased rates placed in effect by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

October 8: Hearing on protest of the 
city of Youngstown against the tentative 
valuation of $4,000,785 for the Youngs- 
town property of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. for rate-making purposes, certified by 
the commission August 6. 

October 10: Hearing in re rates of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for Toronto, 
suspended by the commission on August 
29 upon protest of the Toronto chapter ol 
the D. A. R., the G. & G. Club, the Kr 
wanis Club, the N. & N. Club, the Jap 
anese Club and others. The new schedule 
had been published by the company to be- 
come effective September 1. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 22: Hearing on application 
of the Sentinal Rural & Long Distance 
Telephone Co. for advanced rates in Set- 
tinal, Hobart and Cordell. No. 6023. _ 

September 22: Hearing in the case 0 
the Sentinal Rural & Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Dill Farmers Telephone 


Co., asking that toll service be equalized. 
No. 6022. 
WASHINGTON. 


September 4: The Valley T:lephone 
Co., serving Toppenish, Granger, [apato, 
Mabton and Zillah, filed an increased rate 
schedule. \The rates are not inc:<ased 0 
any great extent, but materially cut down 
the time allotted on station-to-st:::0n and 
person-to-person calls. The sch: ile will 
become operative October 3, unles* oppos' 


tion develops. 
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North 


The North Line offers every kind of 
automatic telephone service, including 
the Automanual System for local and 
toll service, Automanual Remote Con- 
trol of small exchanges and Dial 
Automatic for both private exchanges 
and central office equipment. 





The North Electric Manufacturing Company 
Galion, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment Since 1884 








Northern Western 


CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








Northern White 
— Western Red 


Cedar Poles 


Prompt Shipments Large Assortments 


Butt Treatment If Desired 


CRAWFORD CEDAR CO. 


MENOMINEE, 
MICHIGAN 














A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
poimts. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
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Dig Easy and Fast 


Isn’t one of your problems to keep from spending 
your profits on slow, expensive digging? Other 
Telephone Companies have solved it by using IWAN 
AUGERS. Their large capacity and cutting sur- 
face enables them to dig holes faster than the poles 
can be set. 

They dig just as easy at an angle, and unlike 
other augers, our attachment enables them to dig 
deeper than four feet. We make a size for your 
every need. Send for our booklet and let us show 
you why the Auger method of digging holes is far 
better, quicker and more profitable than digging by 
spade and spoon. 


IWAN BROS. 
South Bend, Ind., U. S. A. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Trouble of Subscribers. 

By Herrick Johnson, Engineer, Two 
States Telephone Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. 

The other day I met an elderly man 
with whom I had a speaking acquaint- 
ance who stopped me and asked if I could 
not do something to help him get his tele- 
phone fixed. He said the repairman had 
been there several times, but could find 
nothing wrong. So I promised that his 
telephone would be fixed and that he 

would be satisfied. 

Investigation disclosed that nothing was 
wrong except a bad case of imagination. 
So thus prepared I went up to the old 
gentleman’s office. He showed me his tele- 
phone and had me listen over it. 


Well, I agreed with him that there real- ° 


ly was something wrong and that some- 
thing was the receiver. So I disconnect- 
ed the receiver and took it over to the 
office, put in a bright new diaphragm and 
cleaned up the shell and returned it. 

I explained that our wire chief had 
placed a new diaphragm and tested it out 
thoroughly and that it was now O. K. 
After connecting up the receiver, we tried 
it out, calling different numbers through- 
out the city. He agreed with me that it 
worked just fine, but could not see why 
the repairman could not have found the 
trouble. 

The moral of the tale is this: When a 
subscriber makes a complaint, he generally 
does it because, to his mind, there is 
cause. If a repairman finds that nothing 
is wrong, the best thing to do is not to tell 
the subscriber that there is no trouble but 
to agree with him that there is. 

Adjust a spring, change a cord, tighten 
a screw, change a diaphragm, or do some- 
thing else. Then after cleaning up the 
telephone, advise the subscriber that every- 
thing is O. K. and there will be no more 
trouble. 

This works in nine cases out of ten, but 
when a subscriber is told that there is no 
trouble, he is never satisfied and will al- 
ways imagine something wrong. 


“Customer Satisfaction”; Was It 


Given in This Case? 

A while ago one of TELEPHONY’s sub- 
scribers in the South wrote us as fol- 
low’s: 

A former employe of this company, 
now in the real estate business, has re- 
cently built a new home. He asked 
me, the manager, to send up and have 
the telephone looked after. I sent our 
repair man at 1 o’clock but he could 
not gain entrance. He went back at 
3 o'clock, and still no one came to the 
door. 

When he made this report I called 
the man referred to at his office. He 








One Dollar for Short Cut Methods. 


“T have often thought it would be of 
interest to telephone men if we might 
have a column where short cuts in the 
work and special tools or methods could 
be explained.” Thus writes one of 
“Telephony’s” subscribers in a recent 
letter. And he adds, “I have also 
thought at times of writing little articles 
but did not think they would have suffi- 
cient merit.” 

The editor of “Telephony” has had 
the same thought in mind—and the only 
thing necessary to start a new depart- 
ment, “Short Cuts in Telephone Work,” 
is for our readers to send us the 
material. 

For any short cut, description of spe- 
cial tools or methods or short article 
of interest to telephone plant and main- 
tenance men that is published, “Tele- 
phony” will pay a minimum of one 
dollar. 

If you have an idea or hobby that 
may interest other telephone men, send 
it in and let us judge its merits. Then 
we'll have enough articles to run an in- 
teresting department regularly—one you 
will enjoy more if you are a contributor 
to it. Let’s go! 








said his wife was at home both times 
when our man called. Said he, “Tell 
them to go around to the back door 
and they can get in.” I told the men 
what he said but did not ask that they 
comply with his request. 

On the following day my man called 
again and knocked at the front door. 
The man was at home this time. He 
came out, pointed to the gravel walk 
that leads to the back and said, “Go 
around that way.” 

Our man straightened up and said, 
“T am a white man and refuse to go 
to anyone’s back door,” stepped into his 
Ford and drove away. 

The man then called me, telling how 
indignant our man was, laughing as he 
spoke. I remarked that I could not see 
anything to laugh about. He then said, 
“if you don’t like it, I don’t care.” At 
this point I hung up the receiver. 

So far I have not heard from him, 
nor have we sent back to see about the 
telephone. He said it was ringing with 
the neighbor on the line with him but 
we have not had any complaint from 
this party so far. He is served on a 
two-party selective ringing line. We 
expect to hear from him again whea 
we call to collect. 

Will say that there was not any mud 
at the time. In fact, in a muddy, rainy 
time we go to the back or side door 
when repairing a telephone. Can he or 
anyone require the telephone company 
to send employes to the back door when 
we only employ white men? What is 
our duty as you see it? 

In your particular case, there is not 
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only involved the matter of relations 
with the customer but also the matter of 
relations with an employe. Troublemen 
and repairmen of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. are instructed to always go 
to the back door. The only ones of the 
company’s employes going to the front 
door are collectors or commercial men. 

Many times the company has subscrib- 
ers come into the office in a most bellig- 
erent mood and they do call employes 
names which ordinarily, between man and 
man, are considered insults and result 
in a free-for-all fight. But—and here 
is where the matter of employes’ rela- 
tions comes in—the employes of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. are thoroughly 
trained and impressed with the thought 
that when a user of telephone 
takes such an attitude and uses profane 
language, etc., it is not directed at the 
telephone employe personally; it is di- 
rected at the telephone company. 

In other words, that there is nothing 
directed “personally” at the employe as an 
individual. He is a representative of the 
telephone company and as such receives 
the abuse of the subscriber, but not as an 
individual. 

Of course, we realize that people in the 
South are somewhat different from those 
in the North, but human nature, gener- 
ally, is the same wherever people are 
found. The fact that the real estate man 
is a former employe of the telephone com- 
pany indicates that he at least, should 
know something of your routine and 
methods of doing business. 


service 


Apparently his improved condition in 
life after getting into the real estate 
business has “gone to his head.” There- 
fore, in talking with him a person must 
necessarily be rather cautious. 

Undoubtedly, you realize now that you 
did wrong in hanging up while talking 
to him and that, it seems, should be the 
first point to be cleared up with your 
subscriber. Then you can pave the way 
for clearing up whatever telephone trou- 
ble he may be having. 

On the other hand, don’t you think 
that it would be a good idea to preach 
the doctrine to your employes that re- 
quests to go to the back door are not 
made as a personal affront to the em 
ploye but as a desire, on the part ol 
the subscriber, for customer satisfaction; 
ir: other words, that requests or demands 
of subscribers.are made to the company, 
as a company, and not intentionall) .imed 
at any particular individual? 


The other day we heard a talk by 4 
man who has attained a wide rep:tation 
along the lines of sociology and | chol- 


hurch 


ogy. He told of preaching in a 
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in New York City where he had used 
the text, “Woe unto ye rich!” 

After the meeting was over he learned 
that Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller were in 
attendance. “But,” said he in telling of 
it, “I would not have changed my con- 
victions if 1 had known they were there. 
| would have changed my words, how- 
ever, and used the text, “Blessed are the 
poor.” 

It strikes us that that is an excellent 
illustration of how a point can be car- 
ried without offending or antagonizing— 
and yet a person’s convictions not be 
changed. 


Possibilities of Improvements In 
Receivers and Transmitters. 

An editorial in The Electrical World 
sommenting on problems of the telephone 
receiver and transmitter. has this to say 
regarding improvements: 

“The problem of transfer between 
speech and electrical energy—that is, the 
placing on an electric circuit of a current 
which shall correspond to all of the 
variations of speech—is a particularly dif- 
ficult one. The question of quality, in- 
volving as it does such a varied range of 
frequencies and amplitudes, is sufficiently 
serious. 

It is possible, however, that a satisfac- 
tory solution in this regard could be met 
ii only the energy content of the periodic 
motion of the air were not so extremely 
small. This appears to be the vital dif- 
ficulty in the reciprocal transfer between 
electrical and speech reproduction. 

At a frequency of 256 the ear detects 
as sound a periodic change in air density 
of about one hundred-millionth of an at- 
mosphere, and we appreciate an amplitude 
of motion of an air particle of one or 
two millionths of a millimeter and an 
energy stream of one to three microergs 
or sO per square centimeter per second. 

At first sight it seems almost hopeless 
to expect to reproduce variations of this 
type in an electric circuit and to detect 
this variation at the other end. That the 
microphone transmitter and Bell receiver 
with their relatively enormous masses 
should respond at all is very remarkable, 
and their imperfections are not to be 
wondered at. Experimental science is not 
to be denied, however, and the attack on 
the problem of the telephone receiver goes 
on. 

Two types operating on the thermal 
Principle have been proposed. In one a 
loop of very fine wire is inclosed in a 
small capsule with exit holes. When tele- 
Phonic speech currents are sent through 
the wire, it is heated and the sudden ex- 
Pansion of the surrounding air generates 
sound waves which make their exit from 
the holes 

Anothe: type of thermal receiver is 
that in which a ball or point is in con- 
tact with a small disk on the back of an 
aluminum diaphragm. A_ small direct 
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In one truck load | 
--over one mile of 
cable protection 


SSUMING the cost of cable to average 

two dollars a foot, this truck load of 

Orangeburg Fibre Conduit promises efficient 

protection to over $10,000 worth of cable be- 

longing to the big Public Utility Company to 
which it is consigned. 

This protection will mean the highest pos- 
sible immunity against electrolysis, water and 
gas seepage, and soil movement. It will mean 
a minimum hazard in the case of burnouts. 


Fibre Conduit represenis the most dependable form 
of underground duct line construction you can use. 
The name ‘“‘Orangeburg”’ on Fibre Conduit means the 
added reliability of a product backed by thirty years 
manufacturing experience. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, INC., 292 Madison Ave. at 41st, N.Y.C. 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., 
Ltd., Toronto 
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current is passed across the contact and 
telephonic speech current is superimposed, 
the diaphragm being thereby set in op- 
eration. 

Another principle that has been invoked 
is that of the electrostatic or condenser 
transmitter, consisting of a fixed flat 
plate, parallel to which at a very short 
distance is held a thin, tightly stretched 
steel disk. When an alternating poten- 
tial difference is applied to the plates, they 
vibrate and emit a musical sound. The 
electrical constants of this instrument can 
be determined, and it-has proved especially 
valuable in research for determining the 
characteristics of different types of sound 
waves. 

Still another principle now being ex- 
plored is that of the variable friction 
between certain types of surfaces when 
brought into contact. When direct cur- 
rent is sent through the combination, con- 
sisting of a plate of highly polished agate 
and a polished metal plate in intimate 
contact with it, there results a remark- 
ably strong adhesion and frictional re- 
sistance between them. 

Giving a cylindrical form to the agate 
and using a flexible friction band for the 
other terminal, the steady friction be- 
tween them, when the cylinder rotates, 
responds in a remarkable degree to tele- 
phonic speech current superimposed on 
the direct current passing between the 
two elements. This variable friction is 
readily communicated to various types of 
vibrating systems, including the ordinary 
telephone receiver, and especially those 
of the loud-speaking type. 

More attention appears to have been 
given the receiver than the transmitter. 
The condenser transmitter has been used 
considerably for wireless broadcasting, 
but it should not be lost sight of that 
some principle other than that of the 
vibration of a mechanical system should 
be sought if all of the varieties present 
in vocal sound are to be reproduced. 

For this reason a glow discharge micro- 
phone, recently announced, in which the 
speech air waves directly modulate an 
electric discharge current, appears to have 
possibilities. 

None of these efforts can yet be said 
to threaten the replacement of present 
equipment, but all of them are indications 
that the opportunity for great contribu- 
tions to the telephonic art is well to the 
fore in the minds of research engineers. 


Improving Service by “Voice- 
With-The-Smile” Contest. 

A “Voice-With-The-Smile” contest was 
held in St. Louis, Mo., in which operators 
in the central offices of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. participated. The con- 
test ran from July 7 to August 9. There 
were some 62 central office winners, among 
which were 24 district winners. From 
these 24 district winners three operators 
were chosen who were given the distinc- 
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tion of being the three young women of 
the St. Louis traffic department who most 
successfully combine those qualities of 
voice and manner which make for good 
operating and for satisfied patrons. 

The “Voice With The Smile” did not 
stop smiling when the contest closed, for 
the outstanding feature of the contest was 
that the improvement in the girls’ voices 
was noticed by the company’s subscribers. 
The chief operators and traffic chiefs of 
St. Louis and East St. Louis have received 
many testimonials—letters, comments and 
personal messages—from subscribers com- 
plimenting the service they are now re- 
ceiving and making particular mention of 
the operators’ voices. 

When it was planned to put on a tone 
of voice campaign, the Southwestern Tele- 
phone News says, the matter was dis- 
cussed first with the employe committees 
and met with their hearty approval. Next 
it was taken up in supervisors’ meetings 
and the supervisors were instructed to ex- 
plain the plan to the girls in their particu- 
lar divisions. This met with favorable 
response. 

The girls’ interest was stimulated by 
posters on the bulletin boards, and by men- 
tion of the contest in the daily operating 
programs. Interest was manifest in the 
contest from the start and increased as 
the campaign progressed. 

Everybody was asked to adopt as her 
slogan the “Voice with the Smile,” and 
to keep'in mind that while at the board 
she would be rated on three things: 

The first of these was “the pleasing 
voice and personal interest,” which con- 
sidered the human quality of the voice and 
the desire to be of service, indicated by 
its tones; the second was enunciation, and 
covered the “style-strip repetition,’ the 
rising inflection and the carrying quality 
of the voice; the third point was “dis- 
tinctness,” and covered clearness. 

For perfect work, the first item counted 
45 points; the second, 30, and the third, 
25. The strictest secrecy was maintained 
in taking observations. The supervisors 
made the first observations. Each super- 
visor then reported to her chief operator 
the name of the girl in her division who, 
in her opinion, was best qualified to rank 
with the winners of the contest. 

With the list of names thus selected, 
the chief operator, the central office in- 
structor and.the chairman of the em- 
ployes’ committee, made further observa- 
tions and conferred together on the merits 
of the various candidates. They were 
enabled to do this by means of three head- 
sets arranged for the purpose in the plant 
room. By this means none of the candi- 
dates knew she was being observed. 

The committee was to choose an “A” 
operator, a “B” operator and an “auxiliary” 
operator, who were given the distinction 
of being the highest representatives of 
the “Voice with the Smile” from their 
office. From these winners of each office 
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were to be selected the winners for the 
districts. 

The committee selecting the district 
winners was composed of the district 
traffic chief, a chief operator, and an em- 
ploye committee chairman. After all the 
district winners had been selected, the 
three highest were to be chosen for divi- 
sion winners by a committee composed of 
the division traffic supervisor, the training 
school chief operator, and the chairman 
of the division committee. 

To select the winners in such a contest 
was a weighty responsibility. The final 
selection was often based upon a slight 
advantage of one over another with re- 
spect to some one of the points upon which 
they were judged. This is where the 
carefully worked out grading system 
proved of value. 

Miss Bernadine Duke, St. Louis-Bridge, 
“A” operator; Miss Maymie Welsh, St. 
Louis-Bomont, “B” operator, and Miss 
Thelma Senter, St. Louis-Lindell, inter- 
cepting operator, were selected as the three 
high winners of the St. Louis division. 

The toll operators had a tone of voice 
contest simultaneously with that of the 
local operators. An operator from each 
of the three branches of toll service was 
selected: Catherine Kenny, recording op- 
erator; Mrs. Dena Megal, outward op- 
erator, and Mrs. Clara Kalz, two-number 
operator. They competed with the Bo- 
mont toll girls for highest in the district, 
Catherine Kenny, St. Louis toll, being the 
winner. 


SERVICE PROBLEMS: THEIR 
SOLUTION. 

(Continued from page 21.) 

Our “What I Did Today” plan con- 


plan. 
templates that operators—or anybody— 
write a brief story of any act which helps 
the public to better appreciate telephone 
service, policies, and practices. 

The success of this plan has exceeded 
our fondest expectations. Taking the 
state as a whole, hundreds of reports are 
written each month, and they cover the 
whole range of the company’s activities. 
Particular ones are selected for publica 
tion in various ways, as posters in ouf 
central offices, or in our company maga- 
zine, together with the pictures of those 
reporting them. Let me read you a few 
of these reports, and show you how they 
are prepared and published: 

While working on the board the other 
night, we received a signal from a grocery 
store. Thinking it unusual for that num 
ber to come in at 12:50 in the night, the 
operator who works with me made te 
remark that it might be on fire. I went to 
the window and looked out and to my suf 
prise the store, just three doors from our 
office, was burning. I immediately turned 
in the fire alarm and called all parties com 
cerned. The lady who owned the build- 
ing thanked me very much for my thought 
fulness. 


Realizing the advantage to patrons, a 
percentage of gain in business for te 
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company, I am making it a point to talk 
“Telephone Business” while off duty as 
well as while working. I explain to 
patrons the station-to-station service and 
am glad to say that we are getting some 
good results. For example: One of the 
jeading merchants who has occasion to call 
wholesale firms quite frequently has been 
accustomed to placing his calls person-to- 
person. 

Recently while shopping in his store I 
noticed he was placing a person-to-person 
call to a wholesale house. I explained to 
him the  station-to-station service. He 
thanked me very kindly, saying that he 
would place many more calls in the future 
than he had in the past since learning the 
advantage of this service. 

While in a store a few days ago, I had 
occasion to use the telephone and noticed 
that the cord was frayed and badly 
twisted. When I called my number, the 
line was so noisy that I could hardly hear 
the operator. 
probably in the cord, so I shook it, and 
when I did this, the noise almost deafened 
me. 

After I had managed to finish my call, 
I told the proprietor of the store that his 
telephone was in trouble, and that I would 
report it for him. He said he would cer- 
tainly be grateful if I would, as his line 
had been noisy for a long time, but he 
had never reported it. I then called the 
repair clerk and reported the case to him. 
He said he would take care of it promptly. 

The next day when I was in.the store, 
there was not only a new cord, but a new 
desk stand as well. The proprietor also 
was all smiles, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion for my assistance. 


We make it easy for our operators to 
report these acts by keeping a supply of 
forms conveniently available, so that any 
operator may at any time write up an 
account of any act which she would like 
to mention. 


As a result of this plan, our employes 
have not only come to realize that they 
play a definite part in the public relations 
movement through such acts and friendly 
services as those mentioned, but they have 
also been able to demonstrate in a very 
material way their ability to cement these 
relations by making a considerable num- 
ber of persons partners with them in the 
telephone business. 

In Oklahoma, operating employes have 
sold to the public 1,416 shares, or approxi- 
mately $150,000 worth of company stock. 
That traffic employes themselves believe in 
the value of this stock as an investment 
18 evidenced by the fact that there are at 
the present time 938 employes in this de- 


Partment holding 2,147 shares, represent- 
mg a market value of about $260,000. 

Every office, regardless of its size, has 
@ wide open opportunity for improving its 
relation in the three-fold manner out- 
lined. | very office that handled a single 
toll cali can improve its relations with the 
Office assisting in its completion. 

Ever; office, regardless of its size, has 
awaitin: 


it the opportunity of friendliness 
and cooperation within itself; and every 


Office, revardless of its size, can extend its 
> gh oward enduring, cordial friend- 
Ships between itself and the public, by 


I thought the trouble was: 
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taking advantage of the countless oppor- 
tunities arising every day for doing some 
little turn that will help the public—as in- 
dividuals—to understand it better and like 
us better. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, Company 
Now Under Bell Name. 
Complete control of the Independent 
Telephone Co. of Council Bluffs, lowa, 
has been acquired by the Northwestern 
Bell, which took charge of the property 
on the first of September. The change 
in name affects exchanges at Council 
Bluffs, McClelland, Mineola, Underwood, 
Boomer and Crescent, all in Iowa. The 
value of the properties as fixed in the 
sale is $1,130,000, and 10,350 subscribers 

are taken over. 

The transfer wil! have no effect on the 
local management or policies, as the North- 
western has owned the majority of the 
Independent stock. It will avoid the 
necessity of two separate organizations, 
and the keeping of separate records. 


Independent Purchases Neighbor- 


ing Exchange in Nebraska. 
The Madison Telephone Co., Madison, 


Neb., has purchased the property of the 
Tilden Telephone Co., of Tilden, located 
in that county, owned by A. B. Warnke. 
The company has applied to the state 
railway commission for permission to issue 
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$20,000 of common and preferred stock. 
Of this sum, $18,000 is to be issued to Mr. 
Warnke in payment of the property pur- 
chased and the remainder 
pended for additions and betterments. 


will be ex- 


Interesting Developments in Chil- 
ean Telephone Field. 

Two interesting developments have re- 
cently occurred in the Chilean telephone 
field, according to U. S. Consul George A. 
Makinson, Valparaiso. 

For upward of 30 years the Chili Tele- 
phone Co. (Ltd.), a British corporation, 
has had a virtual monopoly of the tele- 
phone business in the northern and cen- 
tral provinces, where 80 per cent of the 
4,000,000 people of the republic live. The 
granting of a new franchise to this cgm- 
pany by the Chilean government has ter- 
minated a long-standing disagreement be- 
tween them. 

The other development concerns the ef- 
forts now being made to finance a Chilean 
company known as “Compania de Tele- 
fonos y Fuerza Electrica,” which pro- 
poses to install American equipment and 
compete in the territory now 
the British company. 

The Chili Telephone Co. (Ltd.) was 
registered in London in 1889 as a British 
concern, which had purchased the West 
Coast Telephone Co., organized in 1885. 
The original share capital of the Chili 
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Letters that Actually 


Talk Out Loud 





Officers; Dr. A. D. Booth, P;esiden 
J.T. Detchon, Treasurer 
Max F. Hosea, Secretary 


Home Telephone Company 


Crrner Ninth and Maple Ave. 
NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA 


May 8, 1923 
The National Cable Compound Co. 
Mitchell, Ind. 

Gentlemen: After using your “‘Ever- 
Protect’’ cable compound for a period 
of four years I am pleased tostate that 
same has been of great benofit to us. 

AS you no doubt know, we have used 
several tons of your compound in our 

lants at Noblesville, Sheridan, 

ooresville and Attica. We would not 
think of burying a piece of under- 
ground cable without the use of your 
compound and would like to know if 
you have as yet shipped a thousand 
pounds to Mooresville and the thous- 
and pounds to At.ica. Kindly rush 
these orders to us and please add to 
this order one thousand (1000) pounds 
or more to be shipped via freight to 
the Home Telephose Company, 
Noblesville, Indiana. 

We are so well pleased with this 
treatment of cable that we would like 
to do our part in breaking the news to 
other companies. You can feel at 
liberty to refer any prospective cus- 
tomers to me. 

Yours very truly, 
HOME TELEPHONE CoO. 
Max F. Hosea, General Manager 
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The Millersburg, Wooster 
& Orrville 
Telephone Company 
M. M. HERRON, Gen. Mgr. 


Millersburg, Ohio, June 2, 1923 


The National Cable Compound Co. 
Mitchell, Ind. 


Gentlemen; We have been using ; our 
Ever-Protect Cable Compound for 
from six to eight months, repairing 
aerial and underground cable and 
burying duplex wire. We have forty 
barrels of compound on hand to use 
this summer on cable that we expect 
to bury. 


Where we have crystallized aerial 
cable, we boil it out and build it up 
with F-ver-Protect Compound and we 
have had no trouble at all. 


We had a 50 pr. cable buried in the 
ground without compound, and elec- 
trolysis punctured the lead sheath on 
60 teet of the cable: we dug down to 
the cable, cut the lead off the full 
length and left it off, boiled it out and 
built it up with Ever-Protect Com- 
poune over a wrapping of tape, and 

uried it with water in the bottom of 
the trench and it has been working 
six months with no trouble at all. 


We bury duplex wire, 1 pr. or more, 
and coat it with compound in the 
same way that is recommended for 
cable. 


We have lots of faith in your Ever- 
Protect Compound. 


Yours very truly, 
THE M. W. & O. TEL. CO 
M. M. Herron, General Manager. 











The above two companies have ordered sev- 
eral tons each since the letters were written 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


Incorporated 


INDIANA 


Order from Your Jobber or Direct 
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Telephone Co. was £250,000. Various in- 
creases have taken place, resulting in a 
paid-up capital in 1920 of £450,000. The 
company has had small expenses to meet 
and has been a constant dividend payer. 


TELEPHONY 


and 20 years for underground installa- 
tions. It does not, however, grant a 
monopoly. 

The new company, the Cia. de Tele- 
fonos y Fuerza Electrica, capitalized at 
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New Telephone System Project in 
Gibraltar. 

The present privately-owned telephone 

system at Gibraltar is inadequate and un. 

satisfactory and a long projected improve. 





Se] 


; = ii 





In 1919, realizing that its concessions 30,000,000 pesos (at present approximately ment has been initiated, reports U. S. Vice. § Chi 
had only a few more years to run, the $3,200,000), was organized very recently. Consul W. W. Schott, Gibraltar. The city in 
company petitioned the government for It plans to enter the telephone field in council of Gibraltar has issued an ordinance T 
their renewal. A protest was made be- the same territory now served by the which gives the necessary authority, and J ™4! 
cause the company had, with its antiquated British company. this has been forwarded to the govern. § of 
equipment, provided poor service and had Up to the present, the new company has’ ment at London for approval. Wa 
taken advantage of its virtual monopoly neither petitioned nor received a fran- After the necessary legislation has been § {or 
in fixing rates. chise from the government. It holds an enacted, the Crown agents for the colonies § m0! 

A committee was appointed to investi- option to take over those held by the will send out an expert telephone engineer 9 Dee 
gate telephone conditions, which resu!ted Compania Nacional de Telefonos, a small to make a thorough investigation of the § Br 
in a statement to the company that the company organized in 1921. situation and prepare the _ specifications, J 2 | 
government favored the nationalization of The new company sold shares amount- It is expected that a great increase in 1 
the industry, and would grant a new con- ing to 10,000,000 pesos previous to the the number of telephone users will result § the 
cession if the company would undertake acquisition of the new franchise by the from the improved system with its cheaper Xo 
to bring about the participation of the British company. Since then the further rates. This growth is also enhanced by the 
Chilean investors and also lower its rates sale of stock has been quite difficult, but the fact that the system will eventually op 
in conjunction with improving its service. the company feels that it can, with its be connected with the Spanish telephone fot 
This company received its concession May present capitalization and credit available, | system by trunk lines at the Spanish fron- Wi 
30, 1924, to run for 10 years for aerial compete successfully with its rival. tier town of La Linea. W 

fac 
the 
‘ Ta 
for drop wires— : 
a 
Instead of attempting to tie ich 
a long drop to a rigid knob P. 
high up on a building wall with pa 
its attending difficulties, do it ste 
with National C-B Knobs. an 
th 

The flexibility of these C-B 
wAD.41:38 D Knobs permits ease in working 5 


at any angle. They’re flexible 
and can be removed from the 
bridle ring when changes de- C 
mand. This is quite a saving R 
when you stop to consider the R 
waste occasioned by leaving pl 
rigid knobs on the old location th 
because they cannot be re- ‘ 
moved. & 
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N WIRE SAVING’ 
)\ PORCELAIN 
\ KNOBS 

‘2 
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Specify National C-B Knobs 


INAITIONANL: 


C-B KNOBS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Manufacturers: N. Slater Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 












































Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











September 20, 1924. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 





Change in Management of Wash- 
ington Pole Producing Company. 
There has been a recent change in the 
management of the cedar pole department 
of the Cascade Timber Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., due to the tragic death of the 
former manager, E. J. Brady, in an auto- 
summer. He _ has 


mobile accident this 


been succeeded by his son, Emmet E. 
Brady, as manager and R. S. Ramsbeck 
as assistant manager. 

The pole and creosoting department of 
(formerly the 
Northern Coast Timber Co.) is known as 
the cedar department. The 
operates a large concentrating yard and a 
four-tank pole treating plant at Tacoma, 
Wash., located on the N. P., G. N., O. 
W. and C. M. & St. P. railroads. It has 
facilities for water shipments direct from 
the yard or over any of the numerous 


the Cascade Timber Co. 


company 


Tacoma wharves. 

The company also has a large yard and 
a two-tank pole treating plant at Freder- 
ickson, Wash., located on the C. M. & St. 
P. railroad. At its two yards the com- 
pany carries approximately 50,000 poles in 
stock available for immediate shipment ; 
and it also has large quantities cut ahead in 
the woods. 





Stromberg-Carlsen Exhibit at the 
Rochester Exposition. 

The combined exhibit of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. -Co. and_ the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. at the recent 
Rochester exposition and horse show, a 
photograph of which is reproduced on 
this page, attracted much attention and 
was mentioned in the Rochester Democrat 
& Chronicle as one of the most attractive 
exhibits at the exposition. 

The Stromberg-Carlson No. 102 type 





Exhibit 


switchboard shown in the foreground was 
connected with the city lines and served the 
booths in the background. At the extreme 
right of the picture is a Stromberg-Carl- 
son No. 104-C cordless P. B. X. 
board. 

Most of the exhibit consisted of radio 
apparatus. In the foreground, to the left, 
is a Stromberg-Carlson No. 2-A console 
type neutrodyne receiver. 


switch- 


Back of this is 
a showcase containing various Stromberg- 
Carlson radio parts, such as the No. 2-A 
headset, No. 3-A audio transformer, the 
No. 60 universal plug, radio jacks, Nos. 
147, 151 and 152, and miscellaneous cord- 
age. In the central portion of the photo- 
graph is shown the No. 1-A loud speaker 
and the No. 1-A neutrodyne receiver. 


Engineers of Automatic Electric 
Return From European Trip. 
Talbot G. Martin, chief engineer of the 

Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, has 
just returned from a two months’ tour 
of Europe in the interests of automatic 
telephone development. Mr. Martin was 
accompanied on his trip by Martin L. Nel- 
son of the Automatic Electric Co.’s de- 
velopment department. 

Mr. Martin reports that the interest in 
telephone development in England, where 
most of their time abroad was spent, is 
now at a high pitch, largely because of the 
activities in connection with the installation 
of Strowger automatic director equipment 
for the London telephone system. 

The automatic equipment for this pro- 
ject is now being manufactured at Liver- 
pool by the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Ltd.- Messrs. Martin and Nelson spent 
many profitable days in consultation with 
the engineers of this company and with 


those of the British Post Office regarding 





cooth of Stromberg-—Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. and Rochester Telephone Corp. 


at Recent Rochester Exposition and Horse Show. 
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Where there 
is cable work 
to be done use 
dependable 


BONITA 





AERIAL 
CABLE 
RINGS! 





CAMERON APPLIANCE 


COM PANY 
, EVERETT, MASS. 
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Valeatsene—Supervision—Plant—‘nductive Interference 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 
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the work of converting the London tele- 
phone network. 

In their travels on the Continent, they 
visited the great telephone manufacturing 
plants of Siemens-Halske, A-G., Berlin, 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Mensdueck Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, I1l. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 

















HAROLD L, BEYER CHARLE M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specietinins | Telephone Law and 
Stns tea tenciee 


8154 ‘Fourth Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


























Ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 
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“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey Syetom and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in —— Rate Surveys, 
ae Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of eTelephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1917 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 











T. G. Martin, Chief Engineer, Automatic 
Electric Co., Has Just Returned from 
a European Tour. 


and Thomson-Houston, Paris. Both of 
these organizations are active in the de- 
velopment and manufacture of Strowger 
automatic equipment to meet the require- 
ments of the telephone administrations of 
various foreign governments. 

Messrs. Martin and Nelson report that 
the most conspicuous feature of telephone 
development in Europe is the general 
recognition of automatic telephony as an 
economic necessity, and that, while the 
process of conversion is not as far ad- 
vanced as it is in the United States, there 
is every indication that the activity in that 
direction is rapidly increasing. 


Italy to Cut Into Service Its First 
Long Distance Cable. 


This month there will be cut into service 
the first of the modern long distance tele- 
phone cables in Italy. This “toll” cable 
as it is known, connects Milan, Turin and 
Genoa. It was manufactured in Italy ac- 
cording to standards developed by the 
Western Electric Co. in America and is 
of the same high transmission efficiency 
as the long distance cables in use here. 


Other such cables now in operation in 
Sweden, Holland and Switzerland, one 
now being installed between Paris and 
Strasbourg, together with other similar 
cables planned for France will form the 
nucleus of an international network for 
Western Europe which will ultimately pro- 
vide long distance telephone facilities of 
far-reaching social, commercial and politi- 
cal significance. 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS: Vote. 
UME IIIT Larce Mutti-OFrFice 
SYSTEMS, SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
MISCELLANEOUS SysTEMS, Layout Ayp 
WirinG, Power PLAnt, TRAFFIC, by Wm, 
Aitken. Published by Ernest Benn Ltd, 
London, Eng.; D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 
Warren St., New York City. 350 pages 
16% ins. by 8 ins. with 176 illustrations. 
Price, $12.50 net. 

This is the final volume of the com- 
prehensive work by Mr. Aitken covering 
automatic telephone systems. The same 
special features which characterized the 
first two volumes appear in this volume. 
Continual references from text to dia- 
gram and from diagram to text are avoid- 
ed by the system of diagrams which can 
be read with only occasional reference 
to the text. This allows for considerable 
condensation of the text. 

All the diagrams are large and easily 
traced. A special feature of this volume 
is the inclusion of 25 folding plates, il- 
lustrating in exceptional detail on a large 
scale the systems actually introduced into 
the cities in the United States. 

In the 71 sections of this volume are 
minutely described the Showger director 
system, the panel system, the rotary and 
radial switch semi-automatic 
workings, metering or registering calls, 
trunk or toll line working and miscellan- 
eous systems. The concluding sections 
cover layout and wiring and power plant 
and traffic problems. 

Mr. Aitken in gathering and selecting 
the material for this work made a spe- 
cial study of the development of all known 
systems through information gathered 
from manufacturers and users as well as. 
from patent records. The three volumes 
on Automatic Telephone Systems con- 
tain information that everyone interested 
in automatic working is desirous of hav- 
ing available for reference and study. 
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GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 
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NORTHERN and WESTERN 
Pole Line Hardware and Construction Materials 
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